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These Men Saved Europe 


A Shepherd of Holy Land 


The Turn of the 

J ust twenty years ago the German 
High Command made* its last 
throw to win the Great War. 

A British Army thinned to the 
thinnest of red lines bent before the 
onslaught, but, never breaking, held 
it back. 

The plan of Marshal Ludcndorff 
was to break through the Allied 
defences where they were weakest, in 
order to separate the British and 
French Armies and roll up, by out¬ 
flanking them, the bulk of the forces 
commanded by Sir Douglas Haig. 

A Fighting Retreat 

The fighting retreat of our Fifth 
Army, commanded by General Sir 
Hubert Gough, defeated the plan. 
The Fifth Army, itself all but de¬ 
stroyed, shattered the last hope of 
the Germans. The Allied front still 
stood. Amiens was saved; so was 
Paris ; so were the Channel ports. 
So was France. So was England. In 
those days of March 1918, when death 
and dismay hung like black wings 
Over the devoted Fifth Army, the war 
was lost and won. 

. The blow aimed at General Gough’s 
army had been long prepared, and was 
not unexpected either by the com¬ 
mander or his men. The German 
attack began on March 21, and behind 
the deceptive tranquillity of their lines 
there was intensive preparation. Our 
men knew it. They expected it, and 
awaited the onslaught with the cheery 
high spirits which nothing can damp 
in the British soldier. The weather 
was as fine as in the March that has 
j list passed away ; and that may have 
had something to do with the 
prevailing cheerfulness. 

Fifty Against Fourteen 

But at army headquarters, among 
General Gough and his well-informccl 
staff, there was no illusion about the 
desperate trial awaiting them. They 
knew that the Germans were massing 
nearly 50 divisions against them, and 
that they had to hold a front against 
that impending thunderbolt, with no 
more than 14 divisions altogether, 
stretched out perilously thin over a 
front of 42 miles, from the Flesquieres 
Ridge to the south of St Quentin and 
the marshes of the Oise. Fourteen 
divisions against fifty 1 It was 
magnificent, but it was not war. 

General Gough knew it. Sir Douglas 
Haig knew it, and had resisted as long 
as he could the stretching-out of the 
British line to take over part of the 
French front. Gough had made every 
preparation he could by constructing 
■defensive works to meet the attack so 
V surely coming ; ..but they.were trifling 
compared with the German prepara- 


Tide in the War 

tions* to burst through them, and 
through the men holding them. New 
German aerodromes were being set 
up, ammunition dumps made, artillery 
and aeroplanes massed. General 
Gough’s utterance in view of these 
preparations is historic. "If we lose 
the Somme crossings,” he said, “ it 
will be serious.” They lost them, but 
they plucked victory out of defeat, ' 

A Tale of Endurance 

The story of that week’s losing 
battle is one to put beside the most 
heroic stands in history. The British 
soldiers fell where they stood ; but at 
the last, scattered and shattered, they 
remained uriconquercd, A German 
officer afterwards said of them that 
“ The English were fighting in islands.” 
In islands, it may be, the islanders felt 
at home ; but at the last, the very last, 
when it was said of them that being 
attacked was the only thing that kept 
them awake, it was the German 
troops, in spite of all their reserves, 
who were exhausted. Our men almost 
fell asleep on their feet towards the 
close of the battle. But when they 
stopped the Germans stopped. 

That was the end; but the story of 
the intervening days is not one tale 
but a hundred—of endurance, of 
heroism, of fighting against over¬ 
whelming odds, of faithfulness unto 
death. There is the tale of Colonel 
Estob and his garrison of Manchesters, 
surrounded in the Forward Zone by 
the Germans who followed up their 
bombardment like ants swarming out 
of a monstrous ant-heap. At eleven 
in the morning Colonel Estob’s force 
was cut off; at two he rang up over 
his field telephone to say most of his 
men were killed or wounded ; at half¬ 
past three he answered a call to say 
the end was near. Goodbye, he said ; 
and lie had* only one word more to 
say. It was Never , when he was called 
on to surrender. 

The Watchword 

Never was the watchword of many 
another like him. It was spoken by a 
company of the 2nd London Regiment 
who held out all day at La Fere ; by 
a small body of the Queen’s of the 
24th Division who 1 fought for two days 
till all lay dead about their machine- 
guns ; by Royal Irish and Royal 
Sussex, by Northumberland Fusiliers, 
by Leicesters, by Scots and Londoners, 
South Africans, Bedfords, Yorkshires, 
and Ulstermen. That first day was a 
bitter day, a terrible dajq an immortal 
day for us. 

It was only the beginning. There 
were seven days more to come. Fresh 
waves of Germans were pouring in. 

Continued on pngo 2 
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WhatisHappening 
in Rumania 

A King as Dictator 

It is two months since Rumania 
surprised Europe with a Cabinet 
which included six former Prime 
Ministers. 

■ Its formation was the work of King 
Carol, who had ruled out participation 
by M. Goga, the persecutor of the Jews, 
whose brief spell of tyranny had led to 
considerable confusion in the com¬ 
mercial life of the nation. The All-for- 
the-Fathcrland Front of M. Codreanu, 
anti-Jewish and pro-Nazi, was also 
ruled out. On the other hand, the 
Peasant Party under M. Maniu refused 
to take part because they did not 
regard the scheme as democratic. 

The King therefore chose the 
Rumanian Patriarch as the head of a 
Government of National Concentration, 
as he called it, and now that the Con¬ 
centration has presumably been effected 
another Government under the Patriarch 
lias taken office. This has issued decrees 
creating a Crown Council, abolishing 
political associations, and setting up 
a Ministry of National Economy. 

In February King Carol had promul¬ 
gated Rumania’s new Constitution and 
compulsory plebiscites were held to 
secure popular approval of its pro¬ 
visions. The Rumanians voted for it 
by four million votes to five thousand, 
but as the vote was taken by show of 
hands in the presence of soldiers and 
police it cannot be said to mean much. 

The Jewish Problem 

■Rumania's problem is that of so 
many of the countries in Central 
Europe, the problem of the Jews who 
have entered their territory since the 
war. The oppressive laws of M. Goga’s 
National Christians (ironical name !) 
seem to have been directed against all 
Jews without discrimination and an 
appeal to the League under the Minorities 
Treaty was the natural consequence, while 
both the British and the French Govern¬ 
ments protested at Bucharest. 

The decrees against the Jews have 
now been modified as far as those who 
fought for Rumania or were her citizens 
during the war years are concerned, 
but the elections promised under the new 
Constitution “have not yet taken place, 
and there is at present little prospect 
of democratic forms of Government. 

A striking clause in the Constitution 
restricts the vote to those over 30, a 
thrust at the pro-Nazi parties, whose 
members are mostly very young. 

It seems that King Carol is resolved, 
to be the Royal Dictator,, but whether 
he will incline toward the Central 
Europe Axis or toward the democratic 
states to which he owes his wide kingdom 
is beyond prediction. 

Nazareth to Disarm 

Nazareth is to celebrate its 200th 
anniversary by replacing the cannon in 
its square by four statues. 

George Wliitcfickl, Count Zinzendorf, 
John Iluss, and William Penn are the 
men who will stand in the square in 
1940, according to present plans. This 
Nazareth is not in Palestine, however, 
but in Pennsylvania. Like its name¬ 
sake it should be a place of peace, for it 
was founded by the peaceful Moravians. 

This Week's Book 

The Book Token for this week has 
been awarded to Rev Walter Cocks, 
of Roath, Cardiff, the book asked for 
being Arthur Mee’s Cornwall. The 
Editor will send a book each week to 
the reader who sends, him the most 
interesting letter asking for the book. 
The only condition is that each entry 
must be accompanied by the name and 
address of a new reader who will subscribe 
to the C N for not less than one month. 


THESE MEN 
SAVED EUROPE 

Continued from page 1 

General Gougji had only three reserve 
divisions to patch up the breaks in his 
line. It was like having to stop the 
leaks in the dam of a reservoir with 
putty, except that our men were not 
putty. They fought themselves to a 
standstill, but they fought the Germans 
to a standstill also. Peronnc was lost, 
the British line was broken in three 
places, and the Germans poured through. 
The Somme crossings were lost, but the 
remnants of the Fifth Army still fought 
back. More than one battalion had lost 
all but one or two of its officers and most 
of its men. The 6th Ulsters, who had 
fought like lions at bay, could only 
muster 300 men at Journey’s End. 
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Tho shaded section shows the area gained 

by the Germans in the battle for Amiens 

Many an episode of heroism has been 
left untold because .no-one of its heroes 
lived to tell the talc of how his fellows 
resisted and died. But.one episode which 
stirred the imagination of England, 
though it was no more splendid than 
the untold talcs of Fifth Army men who 
have no memorial, may be recorded. 

It is the thrilling saga of Carey's 
Force. Opposite one 1 of the Somme 
crossings there was a gap, and no men 
to hold it. But General Gough had a 
ragged remnant of men, who now hold a 
place in history as Carey's Force. They . 
were odd units of stragglers from broken 
battalions, American sappers, clerks, 
and despatch riders. Any man who 
could hold a rifle or lire a machine-gun 
was collected and sent up to join the 
ragged crew, the poor old Fifth Army’s 
last shilling. 

They filled the gap, they held up the 
flood ; and, though we rate what they 
did no higher than many a deed untold, 
we take them as typical of’the dauntless 
spirit of the Army which saved the day 
for our country and liberty for the world. 

In Memory of This 
Great Event 

We tell this story this week because a 
National Memorial, a living memorial , is 
being raised to the memory of this match¬ 
less event and the men who lived through it ■ 
or died in it. 

It is proposed to raise a fund to endow 
two wards in St Mary's Hospital , London, 
and £25,000 is wanted . It will be an en¬ 
during memorial of heroes who will never 
be forgotten, and the 'Editor hopes that 
many C N readers will send a mite to 
swell this fund. 

Send it to The Treasurer, Fifth Army 
Memorial Fund, St Mary's Hospital, 
London, IF.2, in the name of the spirit of 
the bravest men who ever saved the flag , 


A Great Charter 

Freedom of the Streets 
For Children 

Now the children may play in the 
streets without fear of being run over. 
The House of Lords has said so. 

In other words, the Lords have passed 
the Street Playgrounds Bill, giving 
towns the power to set aside selected 
streets at certain hours as places where 
wheeled traffic may not go. 

Salford did so nine years ago, without 
waiting for the authority secured four 
years later, and saved the lives and 
limbs of so many of its children that 
other crowded town districts began to 
take notice of what Salford was doing. 
Manchester, Birmingham, Paddington, 
Southwark joined up with Salford in 
this great cause of saving the children, 
but had to take rather complicated legal 
steps to enable them to do so.' 

Lampposts For Wickets 

All is now. made easy. Any town 
.which has more children than play¬ 
grounds for them may without more 
ado give them streets to play in. This 
is not the ideal way of; bringing up 
children of poor districts in the way 
they should go, the way of health and 
vigour and good spirits, for the best way 
is to open more spaces and playing fields ; 
but this in many crowded towns is 
not practicable, though it ought to be; 
and in towns of mean streets the open 
space is too far away, or the playground 
(usually that of the Council School) is 
too formal. . The children of these 
streets do not want the asphalted play¬ 
ground, whetfe there is someone to sec 
what they are doing and tell them not 
to do it. They prefer the freedom of 
the streets, where they can really enjoy 
themselves, with lampposts for wickets, 
and area railings for supporting skipping 
ropes as swings. They would rather be 
there than trudge to a park or a common 
a mile away, with park-keepers to keep 
them’off the grass or out of mischief. 
Adventure is the salt of life to the child, 
and if it does not go too far it docs 
small harm. 

Last year Salford set aside 180 streets 
for children to play in and for vehicles 
to keep out of; and now all towns arc 
to be allowed to copy this good example. 

Sixty Years of Flowers 

From the time she was married in 
1873 until she died last month Mary 
Miller Miller sent bunches of flowers 
regularly to at least one hospital, and 
for part of the time to several. 

Perhaps she started the same charm¬ 
ing habit in others, for during the 
summer months children who loved 
her used to bring wild flowers to her 
house and tic them up into bunches for 
distribution; 

Slie‘did not weary in well doing from 
the days when she was a young girl to 
the days when she was a very old lady, 
but one more fine thing we are told of 
her. She was a good manager, and 
had a strong personality, but when she 
could no longer do things for others 
she accepted with gratitude wliat was 
done for her and was able without fret¬ 
ting to see others take command. 

The Highway Code 
at School 

The Highway Code is being brought 
home to the girls at the Bede secondary 
school, Sunderland, in a novel manner. 

At the entrance to the school is a 
No-Parking sign, a reminder not to dally 
there. In tho corridors, which have a 
white line down the middle, arc Belislia 
beacons and road traffic signs. The 
older girls act as magistrates and hold 
a court each week,’ mock summonses 
being served by them to offenders who 
speed from one class-room to another. 
The sentences for these offences include 
the collecting of stamps for charity. 


Little News Reel 

Half of all the offences before the courts 
last year were offences on the road. 

Canberra, the Empire’s yoiingest 
capital, has just celebrated its silver* 
jubilee. 

Already 90,000 season tickets for the 
Glasgow Empire Exhibition have been 
sold. 

Traffic was blocked on the way to the 
London Docks by a three-ton ship boiler 
falling from a lorry. 

It is expected that 30 daily return air 
services will fly from Renfrew aerodrome 
near Glasgow all over the British Isles 
this summer. 

Boring for oil is soon to begin at 
Luhvorth Cove, the famous Dorset 
beauty spot. 

. A stork has been found at Pricska in 
Cape Province with a ring dated 1933, 
showing that the stork travelled at least 
7000 miles. 

One of the interesting things on view 
at the coming Manchester Pageant will be 
the chair made for Queen Victoria-when 
she opened the Ship Canal 44 years ago. 

Sunny March had over 30 hours more 
sunshine than July last year. 

Only a quarter of an inch of rain fell in 
London last month. 

The greatest concentration of Scouts 
ever held in Scotland will take place at 
the Empire Exhibition at Glasgow on 
June 4, when 30,000 Scottish Scouts and 
Wolf Cubs will hold a rally. 

After a six-months search Sir Hubert 
Wilkins has given up hope of finding the 
six Soviet flying-men who disappeared 
last August on a Polar flight. 

900 Horses in the 
Japanese War 

Two live horses were present at the 
first memorial service ever held for 
horses in a Shanghai suburb not long ago. 

It was in honour of the 900 Japanese 
horses killed in China and was attended 
by officers, soldiers, and many civilians. 
The manes of these heroes were pre¬ 
served, and when the fighting is over 
they will be given to their former masters. 

It is not unusual for ceremonies of this 
kind to be held in Japan, where brave 
animals are often remembered and feted. 
Outside a railway station at Hachiko 
is a statue of a faithful dog who, when 
his master died, continued to. look for 
him at the station every day. 

THINGS SEEN 

An azalea plant with 311 blooms in 
Bedfordshire. 

Three wild geese flying across the 
Thames at Wandsworth, honking loudly 
as they flew. 

Flowers planted in an old pair of boots 
in a Hampshire cottage garden. ’ 

THINGS SAID 

They fly just like aeroplanes. 

A boy watching a flock of rooks 

Our diplomatic attitude will be that 
of Mussolini; we will be faithful to the 
friends, whoso generous aid wo have 
accepted. Franco’s Minister of the Interior 

Australia can carry 70 millions of 
people instead of seven. Mr Sydney Upton 

Germany is becoming prouder, richer, 
more beautiful, and more self-confident. 

Herr Hitler 

No country suspects this country of 
aggression, but we shall never be in¬ 
different to aggression elsewhere. 

Lord Halifax 

Nearly half the drivers involved in 
fatal accidents arc under 30. 

Secretary of Safety-First Association 

You do take income-tax seriously in 
this country. A Frenchman in England 
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Dockside Garden 0 Choosing R A Pictures ° Liverpool Cathedral 



Castle Builders—Boys of Lancing House School at 
Lowestoft making a model of a medieval castle 


England’s Biggest Cathedral—How the flying man sees Liverpool’s great Anglican Cathedral. Designed 
by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, work began in 1904, and it will be completed In about twenty years time 
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News From a 
Wonder House 

The Perfect Clock 

How happy should we all be if our 
clocks and watches kept perfect time 
from year’s end to year’s end. No 
missed trains, and no occasion for the 
most common of all excuses. 

There is one man who is to own such 
a timepiece, and he is the Astronomer- 
Royal for whom this amazing instrument 
lias been invented and made by the 
Wonder House we call the National 
Physical Laboratory. 

The clock will have a margin of error 
of one in a hundred million and will be 
electrically controlled by a generator 
producing an alternating current of 
ioo f ooo cycles and itself controlled by 
an oscillating quartz crystal kept at a 
constant temperature.. 

Temperature, as everyone knows, 
affects all mechanically driven clocks and 
watches so that a careful check has to be 
kept of the clocks at Greenwich, a task 
more difficult than usual when the sun 
hides his face for successive days. With 
the-new clock, however, these frequent 
checks will not be necessary. 

This clock is announced in the annual 
report of the Laboratory, which also 
refers to many other subjects on land 
and sea and in the air. Experiments in 
noise have led to the recommendation 
that motor horns producing over ioo 
plions at a distance of 20 feet should be 
banned. The consumption of fuel in 
herring drifters and the behaviour of 
these and other vessels in rough seas 
have been examined. Much work has 
been done in the testing of new designs 
for aircraft, in the measuring of high 
temperatures, in the checking of elec¬ 
tricity meters, and in the improvement 
of street lighting. 

Even the possibility of an explosion 
in a hospital theatre from a spark due to 
the friction of a blanket igniting the 
anaesthetic vapours has been provided 
against by the scientists of this remark¬ 
able laboratory. 

Cheshire and its Cat 

\ 

Mr Tom Purvis has made a discovery. 

He has designed a new railway poster 
for the Cheshire Lines, and looking at 
his clever pictui*c wc realise that not 
only is Cheshire famous as the home 
of the Cheshire Cat which Lewis Carroll 
immortalised in Alice in Wonderland, but 
also that the county itself is like a cat. 
• Wc think Mr Purvis must have 
brought imagination to bear on his 
study of the outline of Cheshire. ‘lie 
has transformed the Wirral into a head, 
adding the ears and whiskers ; and has 
shown the forepaws over Flint, and the 
hind leg coming round near Macclesfield. 
As for the tail, this was obligingly pro¬ 
vided by the bit of Cheshire which runs 
eastwards between Glossop and Ashton, 
Altogether, Mr Purvis lias made a 
respectable cat 0111 of Cheshire, but it 
is wc who grin when we look at it. 

Ploughing the Ocean Bed 

Wo have spoken for a long time of 
ships ploughing the ocean waves, but 
cable-laying ships are now to plough the 
bed of the ocean in order to make a 
trench in which the cable may be laid. 

This is rendered nccossary by the 
harm done year by year to cables when 
fishing trawlers drag their heavy otter- 
boards along the bottom of the sea. 
The otterboards, in pairs, are big pieces 
of timber to which the net is fastened. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com¬ 
pany have now adopted a plough which 
in one operation cuts a furrow, feeds the 
cable into it, and then covers it up. 

The chain which drags the plough is 
three-quarters of a mile long, and is 
made up of 12,500 nickel-steel links. 

The cable-ship Lord Kelvin has left 
New York to make trials off Ireland. 


A Broken Triumph 

New Victim of the Age of Martyrs 
Dictators Brook No Rivals 


I n 1000 years, said Mr Winston 
Churchill the other day, History 
will wonder how it was that the 
vanquished nation in the Great War 
became the Master, of Europe. 

In 1000 years, wc must believe, 
History will wonder at the astounding 
things that happen in Russia. 

What is happening now is that the 
man who has filled the world with the 
fame of Russian courage and Russian 
skill, Professor Otto Schmidt, organiser 
of the North Pole expedition, lias been 
plunged into sudden disgrace. 

Honouring with money and titles Ivan 
Papanin and the three comrades who 
shared with him the nine months on an 
icefloe, Russia has at the same time 
hurled a dart at Professor Schmidt, the 
scientist who inspired and prepared the 
plans for this unmatched achievement. 

One of his chief assistants has been 
arrested as a traitor, while he himself is 
accused of such strange offences as 
“ self-satisfaction, carelessness, and 
laxity/' rendering possible “ anti-Soviet 
activities and enemy wrecking ” in a 
number of directions. A month earlier 
he and Stalin had kissed in celebration 
of the marvellous feat which the daring 
imagination and organising ability of 
Schmidt made possible. 

Here is another proof of the survival 
of that barbaric instinct which always 
demanded that a triumph must be 
accompanied by the sacrifice of victims, 
of captives led in chains at the chariot 
of the conqueror. 

Italian islands arc peopled at this hour 
with men of illustrious names whose 
opinions are thought dangerous to the 
Italian Dictator. German concentration 


camps abound with captives whose 
lives have distinguished them and made 
them known far beyond the bounds of 
Germany. The greatest of them all, 
Albert Einstein, ranks with Sir Isaac 
Newton, but he escaped and is a fugitive 
from his native land, which refuses him 
sanctuary because he is a Jew. 

With a similar spirit of intolerance in 
England the opponents of Darwin would 
have banished him, but he was more 
fortunate than Joseph Priestley, the 
discoverer of oxygen, whose house was 
burned down by the mob. Yet he was 
more favoured than his immortal con¬ 
temporary Lavoisier, the French chemist, 
who found the secret of combustion and 
oxidation, proved the indestructibility 
of matter, invented new processes in 
chemistry, and gave them names which 
wc still use. A wise, gentle, humane 
man, he was condemned as a tyrant, and 
though Europe cried out for his deliver¬ 
ance the tyrants of the Revolution 
declared that France had no need of 
chemists, and bunded him to the guillo¬ 
tine. 

Russia has learned much from the 
cruel excesses of the French Revolution ; 
and we must fear for Professor Schmidt 
and those who have helped him in 
seeking for Russia a mastery of the 
frozen Arctic seas in which he and they 
have shown their courage so superbly. 

We must believe that the Russian 
Dictator cannot endure a rival and so 
disposes of the triumph of Dr Schmidt, 
as his rival Dictator Mussolini disposed 
of the glory of Marshal Balbo after his 
heroic flight across the Atlantic. Dic¬ 
tators must stand alone, for they have 
no foundation of power in the hearts of 
their people. 


T here is good news from the Cheync 
Hospital for Children at Chelsea, of 
which Queen Mary is President. 

The patients in the Duchess of York 
Open-Air ward have again won the 
silver cup for the best exhibit in the 
exhibition of the Chelsea Gardens Guild. 
There were over 200 entries, so we can 
realise liow keen was the competition. 

We have seen photographs of the 
hyacinths which won the silver cup for 
the hospjtab and arc bound to feel that 
wc should have agreed with the judges, 
who were so impressed that they gave 
these children not only the cup but a 
first and second and . a highly com¬ 
mended. We have also seen a photo- 


Never Despair 

Something Not Done 
Before 

Two boys who were in the wards of 
the L C C Hospital at Brentwood have 
become famous. They are cured. 

They have been cured of a form of 
consumption hitherto believed to be 
incurable. It assails, children and young 
people far oftener than older ones, and 
so rapidly drains their lives away that it 
used to be called galloping consumption. 
Happily it has become rarer than it was 
before the new and better ways of dealing 
with tuberculosis in all its forms, which, 
begun a generation or more ago, reduced 
the terrible toll levied by tlfe disease on 
victims of all ages. King Edward the 
Seventh's saying : “ If preventable why 
not prevented ? ” has been redeemed 
in countless ways and cases in tubercu¬ 
losis sanatoria and colonies, such as that 
of Pap worth, all over England. 

Galloping consumption, an acute form 
of tuberculosis arising in a different way 
in the glands or lungs or bones of the 
sufferer, is of a different kind. No doctor, 
however skilful or knowledgeable, could 
promise to cure it. The case is believed 
to be hopeless. 

At the Brentwood Hospital two boys 
suffering from it have been cured. A 
preliminary examination of both by 
X-rays revealed what seemed to be the 
usual hopeless cases. But now only a 
few months afterwards one boy lias gone 
back to school to work and play ; the 
\othcr is well on the road to recovery. 

No wonder that Mrs Barbara Gould, 
vice-chairman of the hospital, declares 
that it has done what has never been 
done in the world before. The cure, she 
added, was world-shaking. To adapt 
lying Edward’s words : If curable, why 
not cured ? That is the new watchword. 

The Honest 


The Little Gardeners of Cheyne Walk 


Advertiser 


graph of a group of the hospital's young 
gardeners, including the brave little 
fellow who, though he has such trouble 
in walking, watered the bulbs every day, 
11 is the boys of the ward who have won 
the silver cup this year; last year the 
girls won it. Wc understand that the 
boys have won it five years out of nine ! 

The children are now waiting eagerly 
to see whether their garden boxes will 
win a prize this month. Matron Price 
Williams tells us that they are looking 
perfect now, and that even if the 
children lose their prize they will keep 
their smiling faces and their joyful 
hearts. We should think, any boy or girl 
would smile in a happy hospital like this. 


A Pleasant Tale From Spain 


W hile so much sad news is coming 
from Spain, it is pleasant to 
recall a story which has that unhappy 
country for its setting. 

It is told by Mr C. R. Luffmann in 
his Quiet Days in Spain.. He tells us 
that he was passing a tumbledown 
cottage when he saw an okl woman 
sitting at the door. ‘ She was cleaning 
a finely shaped copper pot, and Mr 
Luffmann, his eyes ever open for such 
things, offered her a few pesetas for it. 

The old woman looked at them 
longingly. ” We have no bread,” said 
she, ” and my man is out looking for 


food. We need money, but this pot 
belonged to my mother, and I cannot 
part with it.” 

Mr Luffmann added another coin 
and at last the woman, took them, giving 
him the pot. He went off, pleased with 
his bargain, but before lie had gone 
far an old man tottered up to him. He 
held out a few coins. ” 1 must buy it 
back,” said he, pleadingly; ” it was 
her mother's, you see, and we cannot 
let it go.” 

And then, of course, Mr Luffmann 
gave these people both the pot and the 
pesetas. 


The Brave Nurses of France A Stamp Crusade 


The French people have decided to 
honour the memory of 600 nurses who 
died on active service during the war. 

Of nearly 72,000 nurses in the French 
ambulances and hospitals during the 
war, many were killed by bombs, others 
died from diseases caught in hospitals. 
More thdn 2500 were wounded. 


Stamps bearing pictures of American 
wild animals, designed by an American 
artist, J. N, Darling,were on sale through¬ 
out the United States in the last week of 
March. They were to stimulate public 
interest in the Wild Life Week instituted 
by President Roosevelt for the pre¬ 
servation of America's wild creatures. 


We all know the blatant drink 
advertisement which tells us to drink 
this, that, or the other stuff, good or bad. 
It has been left for an American firm to 
do the thing with proper modesty, thus : 

No person should spend a cent for liquor 
until the necessities of living are provided 
and paid for. Bills for groceries, clothes, rent, 
light, heat, doctors, have the first call on 
America's pay-roll. 

We don’t want to sell whisky to anyone 
who buys it at a sacrifice of the necessities of 
life. Whisky is a luxury, and should be treated 
as such. Fine whisky can play a pleasing 
part in the scheme of gracious living, but 
only when taken in moderation and only after 
the bills are paid.' 

This statement may seem contrary to our 
self-interest. Actually it is not. As one of 
America’s leading distillers we recognise a 
definite social responsibility. The very exist¬ 
ence of legalised liquor in this country depends 
on the civilised manner in which it is consumed. 
In the long run, we believe, it is good business 
for us to say, Pay your bills fir si, 

Wc feel that the author of this 
advertisement almost persuades his 
readers to be teetotal; at any rate, it is a 
happy contrast to some .British examples 
we know. 

The Bird, the Lout, and 
the Tree 

Another reminder of the menace of a 
cigarette stump dropped by a Litter 
Lout has come to us from California. 

Some firemen of San Jose were unable 
to account for the cause of a fire which 
started at the top of an 80-foot palm 
tree. Nobody had climbed the tree, and 
thcro were no electric wires near. In the 
end the firemen were convinced that a 
sparrow had picked up a burning 
cigarette end, flown off with it, and 
dropped it in the tree. 
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THOMAS SOUTHWELL'S 
KINSFOLK 

Family reunions arc everyday affairs, 
Out the other day at Wcetangera, in 
New South Wales, was what is claimed 
to be the biggest lamily gathering ever 
held in Australia, 500 being present. 

They had come together to celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of the arrival in 
Australia of their ancestor Thomas 
Southwell. He was a Sussex man, and he 
and his wife had 18 children. Today 
they are believed to have 1300 de¬ 
scendants in the Commonwealth. 

THE INSECT IN THE PLANE 

The C N was dealing the other day 
with the problem of the introduction of 
disease by aeroplanes. 

Australia is now looking into the 
problem, for lately insects have been 
found in mail planes arriving at Darwin 
after crossing the Timor Sea. When the 
planes leave Koepang they arc all 
thoroughly fumigated, but in spite of 
precautions small insects have been 
discovered in them, five of different 
species being discovered in one machine. 

MATCHING SUNLIGHT 

Mercury vapour lamps of many kinds 
arc being much used for street and road 
lighting, and many ingenious ways are 
being tried to make its unpleasant green 
light more like that of the sun. 

The only artificial light wc have so far 
which is a real match of sunlight is the 
high-intensity arc used in ldnematograph 
projectors. Now, however, comes news 
of a new light which is obtained by pass¬ 
ing an electric current through a quartz 
vacuum tube containing vapour of the 
rare metal tellurium. The light is ail 
almost perfect match of sunlight. 

EVERYDAY THINGS THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES 

No one in these days can render a 
greater service to the world than he 
who makes the past live again for the 
guidance of the present. 

It is this idea that is behind so many 
of the books published by Bats ford’s. 
It must be an education in itself to 
wander round their showrooms in North 
Audley Street. Of those who wander 
there surely the vast majority must 
take down from the shelves the famous 
Qucnncll books, especially their History 
of Everyday Things in England, done in 
four volumes so as to cover in picture 
and in story the changing life of Abe 
centuries. It is now appearing in a third 
edition, revised and enlarged, and wc 
know of no books more enjoyable and 
more educative for young and old. 

LITTLE RAILWAYS 

Boys of all ages will be drawn to 
thp Central Hall at Westminster next 
week by the Model Railway Exhibition. 

Members of the Model Railway Club 
will be showing their wonderful handi¬ 
craft, which will include models of most 
of the engines and many of the carriages 
running on our railways, and numerous 
others that were famous in the past. 
There will be, too, many models of 
foreign engines and other rolling-stock. 

Among working models will be several 
track lay-outs complete with signalling 
and other phases of railway operation; 
aiul on bigger models visitors will be 
able to ride. The C N has been thrilled 
by the Exhibition in previous years, 
and wc arc assured that this year’s is to 
be better than ever. It will be open 
daily from April 19 until April 23 or, if 
you like, from Lord Bcaconsfield’s Day 
to Shakespeare’s. 

70 YEARS OF CYCLING 

Richard Whitaker’s cycling days arc 
done, for he has passed on at 80. He had 
some claim to being our most remarkable 
cyclist, having been riding a tricycle 
70 years. His home was at Leeds, and 
after his 70th birthday he rode from 
Leeds to Windermere. 


stralia in France 



Australia’s National War Memorial which King George is to unveil at Villcrs- 
Bretonneux near Amiens . It has been designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens 


FAITHFUL STEED 

While Jack Ilile was rounding up 
cattle in th’c bush in New South Wales 
his horse fell. 

The rider’s leg was broken, and it was 
impossible for him to walk or ride. His 
horse had stood some distance from 
him after staggering to its feet again, 
but when Jack called it the animal went 
up to him. 

Taking a tin from his pocket, Jack 
Ilile used a buckle from one of the straps 
as a pen, and scratched an appeal for 
help. Then he told the horse to go 
home, and it went off at once. Before 
long an ambulance arrived, and Jack 
Kile was carried to hospital, his life 
saved by his faithful steed. 

IS THERE A PERFECT VACUUM? 

It seems no more likely that we shall 
ever find the perfect vacuum than that 
wc shall reach the absolute zero, 

After 25 years of incessant research 
in the General Electric Laboratories in 
Schenectady, a bulb' has been so com¬ 
pletely exhausted that it contains only 
a ten-thousand-millionth part of the air 
which originally filled it. But even 
at this almost perfect vacuum there still 
remain about 40,000 million molecules 
of air in every cubic inch. 

One of the helps towards getting a 
good vacuum in a wireless valve is the 
use of such a rare metal as caesium, 
which attracts and uses up the last 
remnants of oxygen remaining after the - 
vacuum pump has done its work. 

30 SPINNERS 

The managing director of a Melbourne 
manufacturing firm who is now in 
Lancashire is looking for 30 girls to take 
back to Australia. He is anxious to find 
experts in the art of spinning cotton, 
and liis plan is to ask them to teach 
others how to do the work. The girls arc 
to stay in Australia three years, and their 
passage will be paid. 

Wc wish them all a happy spin. 


MANCHESTER’S MONSTERS 

Four prehistoric monsters, each about 
40 feet long and 15 high, are to invade 
Manchester this summer. As they lurch 
through the streets they will tower 
above tlie 8000 people who arc to take 
part in the city’s great pageant, which 
the King and Queen will attend in July. 

100 YEARS OF BLOTTING PAPER 

This year is considered to be the 
centenary of the invention of blotting 
gaper. 

The invention was the result of an 
accident which happened in a Berkshire 
paper mill a century ago. A craftsman, 
while making a special paper to order, 
overlooked the inclusion of size, without 
which ordinary writing paper and print¬ 
ing paper cannot be made. Everyone 
in the mill was bafiled in the efforts to 
avert a serious loss, when one bright 
mind discovered that if the spoiled paper 
could not be written on it could absorb 
ink much more quickly and with less 
clumsiness than the blotting of docu¬ 
ments by means of the fine sand process 
which had been in general use. 

A DISCOVERY 

Children have long delighted to 
play in the bed of Bulling’s Dyke, near 
Womb we 11 , when the stream has been 
dry. One day not long ago they found 
the ground littered with coal, and. the 
discovery has led to a further one of 
considerable importance, for experts 
have found a scam of coal only two feet 
below the level of the stream. 

FAITHFUL SERVANTS 

Judge T. B. Leigh of Manchester 
has added to a wonderful record by 
completing 50 years of service at the 
famous Stockport Sunday-school. 

His father, his uncle, and his brother 
have all served over 50 years in this 
school, a truly remarkable achievement. 

But another magistrate, Mr J, Taylor, 
has a record there of 60 years. 


Trc are indebted to a New York paper 
for a stoi*y told by Carl Glick, which 
brings out the fact that Chinese children 
rarely get into serious mischief because 
their fathers arc not only proud of their 
children but hold themselves responsible 
for their good conduct. 

For example, there was little Eddie 
Wu, a boy of 12, who was brought 
before the New York Children’s Court 
for playing truant from school. 

Eddie Wu confessed : “ Teacher say 
wc all naughty boys in class. She say : 
' You cause me great pain. You very 
bad.’ So not to make her sad and suffer , 
I not go io school 

Upon this the father spoke up and 
said to the judge: " Honourable sir, 
upon my own ill-mannered self is the 
blame for my son’s misdeeds. I have not 


properly instructed him in the virtues 
of scholarship. Therefore sentence me 
to prison. I have lost much face.'* 

The judge was astonished, and sus¬ 
pended sentence on Eddie Wu, feeling 
that the father could be trusted to deal 
faithfully with him. He was right; 
Eddie became a model scholar, A Chinese 
father cannot allow himself to' * lose face ’' 
through an ill-conditioned child, and it is 
rarely that a Chinese child is so unfilial as 
to bring disgrace on his father. 

In a very rare case a Chinese boy, 
aged six, broke a barber’s window. 
The father, feeling disgraced, not only * 
paid to repair the damage, but by way of 
apology, and to save his face, sent some 
fifty Chinese friends and relatives to the 
barber to get their hair cut, whether 
they wanted it cut or not. 


A GREAT MAN'S 
COTTAGE 

Yorkshire is to honour the memory 
of Lord Snowden 011 May 21, when the 
memorial cairn of moorland stone will 
be unveiled on the moor at Pad Cote, 
above the little village of Cowling, which 
has the cottage in which he was born 
74 years ago. On his birthplace is to be a 
bronze plaque telling us that 

In this cottage was horn , on July 16, 
1864, the Right Honourable Philip 
Snowden , P C, First Viscount of Idiom - 
shaw, three times Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of Great Britain, 

MILK IS BEST 

The first milk bar was opened in 
London two and a half years ago. 
Now there are 1200 throughout the 
country. A sum of ^1,500,000 has 
been required to equip and launch these 
bars, in which over eight million gallons 
of milk were sold last year, compared 
with less than half that the year before. 

UNKING UP OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE 

A red and aluminium streamlined 
train shot out of Euston Station the 
other day on its trial run. 

It was the new LM S train with Diesel 
engines, and its trial trip of 33 miles 
was highly satisfactory. A safety precau¬ 
tion during the run was shown uninten¬ 
tionally when a passenger pressed a 
button to open the air-operated sliding 
doors and the train slowed down, the 
button automatically applying brakes. 

Six Lcyland six-cylinder engines, each 
125 horse-power, drive this new railway 
train' which will carry 24 first-class 
and 138 third-class passengers between 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

HOTTEST AND COLDEST, EARTH 

Anyone who can imagine the actual 
difference in temperature between ice 
and boiling water will get a good idea 
of the variations existing in different 
parts of the world. 

A well-known firm of instrument 
makers states that the hottest place in 
the world is Azizia in Tripoli, where the 
temperature is 136 degrees. In parts of 
Siberia it can be as cold as 90 below zero. 

The difference between these two tem¬ 
peratures is many degrees more than 
that between ice and boiling water, 

40 MILLION MOTOR-VEHICLES 
ON THE WORLD’S ROADS 

So greatly has the use of rubber grown 
that the world now uses about a million 
tons a year compared with 100,000 
tons'in, 1910. 

The great growth occurred after the 
war with the increase of motor-cars. 
The world has now over 40 million 
mo tor-vehicles in registered use, the 
number having doubled in the last 15 
years. Of these 40 millions, 33 millions 
are passenger cars. Incredible as it may 
seem, 28 millions are registered in 
America. Thus, too, it is with manu¬ 
facture ; of 5,800,000 motor-vehicles 
made by all the world in one year 
4,450,000 were made in America. 

Because the motor trade is so variable, 
rubber is susceptible to trade fluctua¬ 
tions. In times of prosperity cars and 
tyres arc scrapped earlier than in times 
of depression. 

MORE ALUMINIUM 

That useful metal aluminium, almost 
unknown a hundred years ago, makes 
rapid progress. 

Last year the world produced 439,000 
tons, against 366,000 tons in 1936, the 
chief producers being America and 
Germany. England is a very small 
producer but consumes much. 

New uses for this light but relatively 
strong metal are always being discovered. 
Aeroplanes and railway carriages use 
it largely. The commercial metal is 
produced from the mineral bauxite. 
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William Tyndale, Poet 

E have been sorry to see that the 
Secretary of the Bible Society 
has been saying that William Tyndale 
was scarcely a pod. 

There is more of Tyndale in the 
Bible than of any other man ; and who 
but a poet could have left this for the 
English people to read for ever ? 
Blessed are the povvc in spy etc , for theirs 
is the kyngdomc of heven. 

Blessed are they that mo me , for they 
shalbe confovted. 

Blessed are the niche , fov they shall 
inherit the evth. 

Blessed are they which hanger and thurst 
fov rigliteivesnes, for they shalbe filled . 
Blessed are the mercifull, for they shall 
obteyne mercy . 

Blessed arc the pure in hevle , for they 
shall se God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shalbe called the chyldrcn of God. 
Blessed are they which suffre persecution 
for yightewesnes sake, for theirs ys the 
kyngdome of heuen. 

The makers of the Authorised 
Version (unlike the makers of the 
Revised Version) preserved the, true 
poetry of Tyndale's translation and, 
though modifying the spelling, altered 
no word of this immortal poem. 

© 

News Time on the BBC 

iie BBC does so much good work, 
and we get so much for our small 
licence fee, that we must always 
grumble about wireless with reluctance. 
We feel bound to say, however, that 
it does not seem well to us to broad¬ 
cast important news rapidly while 
devoting loving care to the very slow 
announcement of the names of horse¬ 
race winners. It is a concession to 
gambling, the great curse of our age, 
which the B B C might very well drop 
now. Those who have been foolish 
enough to bet on racing may be 
trusted to find out what they have 
lost without the help of Broadcasting 
House. 

This is how the BBC thinks it 
necessary to state a racing result : 

1. Coclc-a-doodle-Do. 

(Three Seconds Pause) 

2. Fiddlesticks. 

(Three Seconds Pause) 

3. Brown Donkey. 

(Further Pause) 

Why not save these seconds so 
carefully consecrated to the betting 
public and add them to the serious 
news ? The most precious part of every 
day’s programme is News Time, and 
the special importance attached to 
the delivery , of the betting news is 
hardly creditable to the B B C or 
complimentary to the nation. 

© 

Every Day a New Beginning 

Every day is a fresh beginning, 

Every mom is the world made new ; 
Ye who are weary of sorrow and 
sinning, 

Here is a beautiful hope for you. 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above (be hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the crcdlc of the Journalism of the world 

Easter Calls to Youth 




Caster is ours once more, but 
^ we must not leave it all to 
the older people. It is a day for 
everybody, for the seniors of 
course, but no less for those who 
have their life still to give. 

When we read again the lovely 
stories of the first Easter we seem 
to breathe. the air of morning. 
It is springtide in the garden, 
and on the road to Emmaus rests 
the evening light of an April day. 
We have been reading about 
death; now we feel that-life. is 
everywhere. There is a feeling of 
youth and spring in the story. . ; 

Those disciples on that first 
Easter Day. could have f^aid, as 
Paracelsus says in Browning : 
And f am young y my Feslas , 

happy and free ! 

1 can devote myself ; / have a life 
To give . , ‘ . 

Young! CN readers may. 
say, a little doubtfully. They 
think of the Apostles as elderly 
men, but they were not old when 
they followed the Young Prince 
of Glory. They were, young, as 
lie was. lie was too young.to 
die/they had thought; they were 
too young to be left without 1 Iim, 

Then something happened 
which sent these disciples singing 
with joy into the world. The 
Young Prince came back to them, 
radiant in Ilis eternal life. He 
was alive, and there was now for 
them something to live for. lie 
had risen, and with Him joy and 
hope had come to them. They 
still had a life to give ; many 
years might be theirs, and they 
could offer them to the Lord of 
life. That was what the first 
Easter meant. 

We know that there is dark¬ 
ness in the ,world. There are 
powers that fight against the 
things we know in our hearts to 
be the best things : unselfish¬ 
ness, goodwill, justice, peace, 


love. But which is stronger— 
Darkness or Light ? We need to 
hear once more the ancient story 
which answered that question, 
and still answers it. 

Before Easter dawned the dark 
powers seemed to have won ; 
they crucified Our Lord, and at 
one time the disciples themselves 
thought the hope of their life was 
over. Then> on Easter Day, it 
was made gloriously clear to 
them that the Master was tri- 
umphclnt over/Calvary, and with 
Him a new springtide had come. 
The disciples were like men who 
lived in a new world. The dark¬ 
ness had not won. All the power 
of God was bn the side of the 
Love which the evil in the hearts 
of men had tried to destroy. 

So this little band of young 
men and women marched out 
witjji songs of gladness on their 
lips under the banner of their 
living Captain. 

Many of them lived long years 
after that ; one' of them is 
thought to have lived more than 
sixty years after the first Easter. 
They lived to be old, but when 
they first knew the glory of 
Easter they were young and free. 

And Easter still comes to us 
with a message not of death but 
of life, with the same joy and 
hope. It still gives us the news 
that, strong as the dark powers 
are, there is One who is stronger 
still. Strong as hate may be, 
Love is stronger yet, and in the 
very heart of this world is a 
Captain calling us to His side. 

Yes : Easter belongs to 

Everyman, but it is a serious 
mistake to think it has nothing 
to bring to Youth. O 11 this day, 
let us repeat, Life calls for life. 
The Pioneer of Life enlists all 
who will fight under Iiis banner 
against the dark powers, all who 
have a life to give. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


T iIK Thames Conservancy is 
of closing nine ferries, 
someone will talk them over. 
0 

Poultry farmers keep 
watch for a fox , says 
a headline. Want to tick 
h im off . 

■ 0 • 

A man who lias lived in 
Greenland has conic 
back with an amazing 
story. Far fetched. 

0 

Pat us are going up in 
many towns. But speed 
limits are coming down . 

E 

want level-headed 
men in control of 
affairs, says a newspaper. 
That's flat. 


Perhaps 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If poultry-keepers 
put all their eggs 
in one basket 


A new telescope is expected to reveal 
a great volume of .space. It will 
need a special bookshelf. 

0 

Jce rinks are popular. 

Some people are down 
on themr 

0 , 

Peas in a baby's rattle 
began to sprout. Will 
they grow into sound 
plants ? 

0 

$ome houses are always 
changing hands. And 
getting new heads. 

ra ■ 

Rhubarb is apt to be a 
little tart. Unless 
you make it into a big 
tart. 


A TRUE STORY 

/“Ance upon a time there was a rich 
young lady who lived in an expen¬ 
sive service Hat, and had hot and cold 
water in .her bedroom, electric fires, 
and no work to do. 

When she was hungry she had only 
to ring a bell and food was brought, 
Aladdin had the trouble of rubbing 
liis lamp before the genie appeared, 
but this fortunate young lady had 
only to push the bell when she wanted 
anything. 

One day she went with a friend to 
stay in a little country cottage. The 
minute she saw the blacklcadcd grate 
she was in raptures. When she found 
that you had to run downstairs and 
go back again with a can of water 
every time you wanted to wash she 
thought it marvellous; and before 
she had been there long she begged 
that, as a special favour, she might 
be allowed to try her hand at baking, 
and the still more thrilling pastime 
of washing-up afterwards. 

, ©. 

The Lark 

A young man stopped to listen, 

**■ An old man raised his head, 
With thankful heart a sick man heard 
The singing overhead. 

A beggar found the dusty road 
More pleasant to his feet, 

A king whose crown, weighed heavily 
Thought life more kind and sweet. 

A washerwoman at her tub 
Was gladdened by the song ; 

A lonely woman smiled because 
The day seemed not so long. 

A child who stumbled in the way. 
Though hurt, forgot to cry. 

A boy looked up and called aloud : 

A lark is in the sky! II. L. G. 

© 

Two Good Reasons 

Australia has discovered, none too 
soon, two very good reasons why 
she should encourage immigration. 

The first is Defence. Remote from 
Europe, she has not enough men to 
defend the line territories that contain 
so few people. 

The second is the Home Market. 
Producing so much more food than 
she needs for a small population, she 
requires a better balanced economy, 
in which the varied activities of a 
bigger population can exchange food, 
goods, and services to advantage. 

On our part, the Home Country 
must produce more lives , or emigration 
will ruin her. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
r J"*HE YWCA has received ^iS,ooo 
from the Goldsmiths Company for 
a new hostel. 

J^odak workers have shared a bonus, 
of £6y, 000. 

r pms year's Budget has a surplus of 
over £ 28,000,000. 

Jncome Tax last year leaped up by 
over 40 millions, 

JUST AN IDEA 
Mankind may be divided into two 
classes : those who talk about what they 
arc going to do, and those who do it. 
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The Loose screw A Stove For a Roman Feast 

In Our Defence new treasure at barnet folk park 


46 Million People Must 
Eat To Live 

It is a great pity that it sometimes 
needs the fear of war to drive a great 
nation to do things that are urgently 
needed for peace. 

When the Great War broke out in 
1914 wo realised that wo did not possess 
an optical glass industry, and our 
army officers were driven hard to get 
field-glasses; often they had to pay 
extravagant prices to secure glass at 
all,' That experience led us, after'the 
war, to build up a fine industry which 
first of all is needed for peace.. 

A much bigger thing than that is. the 
feeding of our people. 

Neglect of the Land 

Last year we actually paid the gigantic 
sum of £432,000,000 for the cargoes of 
food we bought from overseas. That 
was the cost at the ports, not the retail 
value. If we add a fifth for internal 
transport, wholesale and retail profit, 
and so on, we get a total of over 
£500,000,000, about £1 a week for every 
family in our land. Wc arc very largely 
fed on imported food. That means : 

In peace , that wc. are leaving good 
land idle and rejecting as a nation the 
healthiest form of employment. 

In war , that we are placing ourselves 
at a deadly disadvantage, which is 
shared by no other nation in the world. 

Each of these two points is of such 
grave importance that it alone should be 
enough to convince us of the folly of 
our present position. Taken together, 
they convict us of neglecting national 
resources in peace to create peril for 
our people in war. 

if War Broke Out 

At Rothamsted we have one of the 
finest- of all agricultural experimental 
stations. Its director, Sir John RusSell, 
has just been warning the nation in 
these words :. 

If war broke out tomorrow it would be 
at least 12 months before we could pro¬ 
duce much additional food, and at least 
two years before war-time food produc¬ 
tion could be in full swing. 

We have about 46 million people," 
yet wc feed only twenty millions of 
them from our own soil. 

Wc ‘could, of course, if driven to it, 
feed a much larger number if we went 
without mutton and beef, and, lived on 
bacon, potatoes, milk, and cabbage, 
with about a fifth of our present con¬ 
sumption of bread. That would not 
be very pleasant, but if cargoes failed 
in war we should certainly have to 
tighten our belts and live meanly . 

What an Acre Can Do 

Here are some interesting facts about 
what an acre of land can do. It can : 

• Grow wheat for seven people ; 

Produce butter for seventeen ; 

Grow potatoes to feed eighty , 

That is why so many people urge that 
we should increase our potato crop. 

The question of our food supply 
needs to be tackled on big lines : 

First, the full cultivation of all avail¬ 
able land should be insisted upon, no 
land being allowed to fall into disuse. 

. Second, the production of food in 
each locality should be stimulated with 
due regard to the nature of its soil. 

Third, the wages and conditions of 
agricultural workers must be improved 
to prevent the flow' of rural populations 
to the towns. 

Fourth, as food production cannot be 
rapidly increased it is necessary, from 
the defence point of view, to store a 
year's supply of certain foods. 

When wc are spending freely on arms, 
is it not foolish to leave loose so big a 
screw as the food supply for the 46 
million people who arc to be defended ? 


TTiie kitchen stove was an important 
* feature in the houses of the Romans 
when they dwelt in this country, if we 
are to judge from an example now in the 
Abbey Folk Park at.New Barnet. 

This stove has been presented to the 
park by the Countess of Verulam, to¬ 
gether with the remains of the shop 
whose owners it served 18 centuries 


than the simpler and neater stoves in 
use today. At the top is a platform of 
brick in which are five hollows, over 
which the various cooking pots would 
rest on gridirons or bricks set on end. 
Within the hollows the sticks of charcoal 
for heating these pots would be placed. 
Under the stove is an arched recess for 
storing wood or charcoal. 

At New Barnet . w r e can see the types 
of pots the Romans used, and also a 
miniature stove of earthenware which 



Rev J. S. Ward 
showing how the 
stove was used 


ago. Excavated near St Albans, these 
'ruined walls have been laid out again 
in their original form, showing how the 
three rooms faced the street side by side 
and were linked by a long corridor at 
the back. 

The first 'room was the shop, for it 
contains the base of the counter, which 
was. near an opening into the street 
closed at night by a shutter. Next to this 
shop is the living-room, and the third 
room is a small kitchen, with tessellated 
pavement. The stove stands on one side 
of this kitchen, with a stone shelf for 
holding vessels next to it. 

Constructed of bride, this stove re¬ 
sembles the forge used by a smith rather 


coukl be used alone or could be placed 
over one of the hollows of the kitchen 
stove. Shaped like a box, this little 
object has holes in front for the ad¬ 
mission of air to cause the charcoal 
embers within the box to glow. In fact, 
by waving a fan in front of these holes 
great heat could be quickly obtained. 
At the top of this portable stove are two 
round openings into which cooking pots 
can be fitted, as shown in our picture. 

The director of this wonderful Folk 
Park (Rev J. S. M. \Vai*d) claims that this 
portable stove is the only one of its kind 
in England, If this is so it is like his 
Folk Park and Museum, which is becom¬ 
ing more interesting eveiy year. 


The Railways Are Pleased With Themselves 


O ur railways, feeling that they can 
give a good account of themselves, 
proudly tell us of their progress in a 
little book entitled Facts about British 
Railways. 

As many as. 36 million extra journeys 
were made by passengers last year, 
and passenger and freight engines and 
trains covered 594,864,000 miles, which 
seems incredible in our little island. The 
railway road motor fleets now extend to 
9781 parcel and goods mo tor-vehicles. 

About 640,000 freight wagons, in¬ 
cluding 44,224. high capacity wagons of 
20 tons and over, are operated, and the 
total mileage of the railways has been 
altered by the turning over to electri¬ 
fication of nearly 100 miles of routes. 
Then there are 10,297 signal boxes, 


6683 passenger stations and 6909 goods 
stations, while the railway staff numbers 
574,521, with a wage bill of £100,000,000 
per annum. 

Railway buying is tremendous. Over 
15 million tons of .coal are required; 
18,431,000 bricks ; 2,348,000 yards of 
cloth are ordered from British mills ; the 
lubricating oil used runs to 7,240,000 
gallons, and fuel oil and petrol to 
29,968,000 gallons. 

Outstanding developments are the 
introduction of a hundred daily express 
passenger trains making start-to-stop 
journeys over distances varying from 
19 to 299 miles at average speeds of a 
mile a minute and over; 661 daily 

express freight trains, many of which 
run more than 100 miles without a stop. 


A Lancashire Man on Wheels 


B ill Chambers calls himself a bus 
driver, but his bus is one of the 
queerest in the land. 

He built it himself. It is made up 
of bicycle frames, a wheeled chair, 
scraps of an old perambulator, a car 
steering-wheel, a child's cycle, and other 
odds and ends, and in this home-made 
contraption Bill travels up hill and down. 

A Lancashire man, he has suffered 
from infantile , paralysis for 26 of his 
28 years. About 17 years of his life 
have been spent in hospital and the other 
11 on the road, for Bill is a born traveller 
and has covered 300,000 miles. 


Weighing over 13 stones, he is strong 
enough to pedal himself up the steepest 
hills, though he does the pedalling with 
his hands, for his legs had to be am¬ 
putated after a terrible accident about 
three years ago. He had been to Wem¬ 
bley to watch a Cup final, and on the 
way home his brakes failed. He crashed 
into a wall, and had both legs and 
both arms broken and liis skull frac¬ 
tured. He also lost the sight of an eye. 
But after 18 months in hospital he took 
to the road again, and is now to be 
seen at all the big football matches, the 
officials allowing him in free. 


A Ten-Years War 
Is Over 

Triumph of Patience and 
Pluck at Singapore 

While wars and rumours of wars are 
disturbing the peace of Europe it may 
be interesting to learn that a war which 
has been going on at Singapore for ten 
years is now coming to an end, the 
victory having been won by the Royal 
Navy. 

Despatches have never been made 
public during these ten years. The 
numbers of the slain, amounting to 
millions upon millions, have never been 
published. Even the commanders of the 
British forces have scarcely received 
recognition, and it is doubtful if one in a 
thousand knows the name of the general 
in charge. For all that the enemy has 
l>ecn completely vanquished, and peace 
is now established in the neighbourhood 
of the great naval base which has the 
Malayan jungle on every side but one. i 

Carriers of Malaria 

The enemy which has suffered defeat 
was made up of three native tribes known 
as Anopheles Maculatus, Anopheles 
Umbrosus, and Anopheles Ludlowi— 
terrifying names for three kinds of mos¬ 
quitoes, all carriers of the dread malaria 
germ which at one time made this region 
deadly to mankind. All three tribes have 
been routed, though a vigilant watch 
will still have to be kept on their gather¬ 
ing places. 

It was these insects which caused 4000 
cases of malaria in three months, thus 
holding up the work of building the 
great new docks. The epic of how the 
mosquito peril was overcome in Panama 
is known to the world, but the story of 
the conquest of malaria in Singapore, 
though equally thrilling, is still a drama 
familiar to only a few. 

Swamp as a Battleground 

Over an area of 2000 acres the fight 
has gone on. The campaign has been 
conducted by a medical staff belonging 
to the Navy, and a pioneer in the 
struggle was Surgeon-Captain D, H. C. 
Given, health officer at the base from 
1923 to 1926, and again from 1928 to 
1931. To him perhaps more than to any 
other man the honours of the victory 
so dearly won should be accorded. 

The battleground was largely swamp. 
Almost everywhere it was covered, with 
a soft soil which oozed water at every 
turn. So sodden was the land at first 
that not even a barrow coukl be wheeled 
over it. Ditches dug in order to drain 
the water off were quickly shapeless and 
useless, the sides falling in. Labourers 
could not dig a hole without the water, 
seeping in; and wherever there was 
water there were mosquitoes, and the 
mosquitoes carried malaria. 

Success at Last 

Infinite patience and magnificent forti¬ 
tude were needed in the men who were 
conducting a campaign against such 
odds. Bit by bit the insects were tracked 
down. Oil was sprayed on every pool 
and in every ditch. Conquests were 
made here only to pave the way for 
defeat there, for it was found that the 
conditions which* destroyed one of the 
three kinds of mosquitoes were ideal for 
the breeding of another kind. At one 
time the hospital, which had beds for 120 
patients, was caring for 900, the staff 
working night and day; but nothing 
daunted the men who had determined to 
wipe out malaria, and today the old 
swamps and pools have been drained, 
the sinking ditches have been replaced 
by concrete runnels which give no har¬ 
bourage for mosquitoes, and the menace 
of malaria lias been reduced to a mini¬ 
mum which it seemed impossible to hope 
for a few years ago. 

The work of destroying the mosquito 
at* Singapore has not been as spectacular 
as the giant engineering feat of building 
the naval base, but it is no less a triumph 
of British patience and pluck. 
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The Chtldrt 


The Forgotten Master 


Looking Into Things 



For Show Purposes Only—A motor engine with many parts 

made of glass so that its interior working may be easily seen a 



A violin made of glass, for which great purity of tone is claimed by its maker 


at first sight there appears little for ■ furniture with paintings and carving, 
surprise in the discovery of a kiln They wrote all the music; they made 

for making tiles, brought to light in the the bells and hung them; they built 

ruins of the old Clarendon palace near and* played the organs. f 

Salisbury; yet the find is of great The making of bricks and tiles was 

interest because this is almost the only a small detail in the vast scheme of 

kiln of the kind ever found apart from their activities. All the' glorious 

an abbey or a monastery. churches and abbeys raised during the 

. It is the exception that proves the chief period of Christian architecture 

rule that tile-making was the monopoly were the work of simple monks, who 

of the ancient monks. left no name on their work, glorying-. 

The monks had many such monopolies, only in the doing of it. 'd 

for with the coming of the Dark Ages The beautiful tiles they made were 

knowledge and learning, except so far produced by methods of which They 

as the Arabs kept it alive, had its only alone had the secret, and they have, 

home in the monasteries. The monks - ¥ lasted all these centuries. We may 

were the teachers, the doctors, the see them still in the floor of the Chapter 

counsellors of kings, but they, were also House at Westminster Abbey. Wc are, 

the goldsmiths, the penmen who made justified in believing that the hands 

the illuminated books, the makers and which for centuries helped to beautify 

painters of glass for windows, the our ancient buildings were the hands 

artists who decorated, the walls and of the thoughtful leaders who helped to 

the board of ti 

Report v o/ the Development Commissioners smallholdings or extra jobs. There is 

for 1937 ' Stationery Office 2s 6d. support for better milk and for more 

veryone shares in the doles which eggs. If the Board allots most to the 

the Development Board distributes best ways of catching fish or the surest ! 

over the. land. , ways of finding them by coast, river, irv 

. More than £720,000 was spent by it lake or sea, it helps the fish, the lobster,! 

last year where it would do most good, the mussel, and the’oyster by inquiring' 

and it was spread over more than a into the parasites which attack them. 1 

hundred institutions and public bodies. These are its general principles ; butt 

where people are labouring to make all is fish that comes to its net. It aids 

Britain a better place to live in. a Library at Aberdeen ; it improves the 

.. Nobody seems to have been forgptten, premises of a Plant Breeding Station at 

and everybody, even if unable to reckon the University College of Wales ; it lias 

the dole in pounds, shillings, and pence, a share in building new piggeries at 

will share in the profits. The grants arc - Reading where Research in Dairying is 
made to learned bodies who are doing in full working order. Reading is only 

their best to help the fanner with his one of half a dozen places where manna 

crops and cattle, his sheep and his pigs, from the Development Commission falls 

and they assist the fisherman to'catch on efforts to make agriculture a more/ 

two fish where he was uncertain about exact science. Oxford, Edinburgh, Ayr; 

catching one before. Midlothian, Wallingford, Sutton Boning- 1 * 

Even the cattle, the horse, the sheep, ton, all gather some of it. They are the. 

the pig share the .benefits, for some of distributing stations from which the 

' the money goes to the institutions which - knowledge flows to benefit all. It all 
are enquiring into the best ways of comes the same way home. 

feeding them, and of reducing thrill- As with Agriculture, so with the' 

licsses which afflict, them. Fisheries. The benevolence, of the 

Men out of work benefit, because the Board stretches as far as*the Bermudas, 

dole the Development Commissioners where, as the C N has already reported, 

award to them provides them with a Fisheries Station is to examine the 

PADDY & THE NEXT BEST THING 

I N all liis' 30 .years of. teaching Dr 
Herbert Davies has never come upon 
a mind so brilliant as that of little 
Paddy Henderson, 

Headmaster 6f Colwyii- Bay College 
School, Dr Davies is astonished at his 
pupil, whom the boys have christened 
the Schoolboy Einstein, . though he is 
really Patrick David Henderson. Ten 
years old, Paddy,-*as he is known to his 
mother, did not go to school till he was 
nearly eight, but six months after 
beginning his school career 'he passed 
his College of Preceptors Preliminary 
Examination, and shortly afterwards 
surprised the authorities by winning 
his junior certificate. Now, though only 
ten, he has won a scholarship to a public 
school, passing with honours. Next year 
he hopes to sit for his matriculation. 

His mother had everything to do 
with his education till Paddy was over 
seven. I11 her small cottage at Colwyn 
Bay she taught her rather delicate son 
with wonderful patience; but for all 
that the boy is naturally quick, for he 
could read at three, and had read all 


Shakespeare- by the time he was four. 
He is like those clever children of Shake-- 
speare's time. . , • • f 

Wonderfully clever as lie is, he is a 
boyish boy, and all his talk today is of 
the next best thing to being a boy— 
growing up to be a man. .. He is anxious 
to be tall, and- wants to be 'a doctor. 

NEWS FROh 

F^rom India comes confirmation of . a 
* curious fact discovered in England 
rather more than twenty years ago. It 
is that the hearing of birds seems more 
sensitive than that of any other living 
creature. 

During a recent earthquake shock in 
Bombay, too slight to do damage, 
hundreds of crows in the trees seem to 
have been first sensible , of the disturb¬ 
ance, for before the. humans could get 
out from their houses the birds rose • 
cawing into the air, like patrols self- r 
appointed to sound a general warning. ‘ 
And in addition to their acute hearing, \ 
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Uilders of Old England 


sway the destiny of the nation long ago.' ’ 
Labour was ever considered honourable 
by these forgotten master workers. 
We know that, the man who could cut 
jewels, paint miniatures, write on vellum 
in ink and colour and gold, rule a 
diocese as its bishop, control a monastery 
as. its abbot or prior, teach and heal 
the poor, and advise the king in his. 
most crucial affairs, would often end his . 
more polite occupations by putting a 
labourer’s smock over his cassock, and, - 
with a hod on his shoulder, carry stone, . 
mortar, or bricks for the builders, or 
shovel sand, or hammer and chisel 
with equal facility, carving some lovely 
angel or the facetious mask of a grinning 
demon. y 

They-, were men-of-all-work, these old 
monks of 700 years ago and more, and 
to them nothing honest was degrading ; 
to them it Was as noble to lay a brick 


as to write a book or paint a picture. 
The stricter the monastic rule the 
nobler and*more prolific was the work 
wrought within the monastery. As 
for tiles, though the kiln at Clarendon 
was not theirs, they made nearly all 
the tiles that have come down to us 
from those days, and magnificent tiles 
they were. 

., -The Reformation came and scattered 
tlic‘ monks. ' Henry the Eighth and 
Thomas' Cromwell destroyed their 
monasteries and their crafts, and their 
art perished and was lost for the next 
400 years. Even today we have not 
surpassed them in this work. Great. 
evils arose and the monastic system 
outlived its usefulness, but the world 
still owes very much to it, much of the 
most beautiful work that draws the 
traveller to our cathedrals and castles 
and village churches. 


IE HELPING HAND 


drift of the Gulf Stream in the' Atlantic 
so as to help our east and west coast 
fishermen, to find the likeliest places for 
the shoals of fish to assemble. But the 
grants come far nearer home. Marine 
fisheries ‘ Associations at Plymouth, 
Newcastle, Port Erin, Isle of Man, all 
have their grants ; and 21 harbours 
from Bridlington to Lossiemouth and 
Cromarty to Wick arc dredged and put 
in order. -Fraserburgh’s breakwater was 
in danger of breaking down. A loan is 
granted to build it up. Lossiemouth’s 
pier was in the same plight; it has been 
put right in the same way. 

No fish seems to escape the eye of the 
Commissioners. The salmon, the smelt, 
the mackerel, the herring/ the plaice, all 
come under review. But the most inter¬ 
esting efforts are those made to help men 
and women, to put them on the land 
where there is a call for.them, and to make 
the country a more attractive home for 
them. The Commissioners join their 
efforts in the call to go back to the land. 

In one important way they are trying 
to make it appear like Mcrrie England, 
by. restoring the old arts and crafts. 
Devonshire was a good starting-point, 
A census showed that it had 391 smiths. 


209 wheelwrights, 57 saddlers, 13 basket- 
makers. More than 300 of these crafts¬ 
men are at work or want it. They are 
being assisted with better equipment; 
and it almost seems as if an old idea of 
the C N were being brought to life—-the 
village repair shop, where everything 
can be repaired instead of being thrown 
away as junk. 

The blacksmith’s trade is reviving be¬ 
cause, though he has fewer horses to shoe, 
there is more demand for the ornamental 
ironwork he can hammer and forge. In 
Oxfordshire some blacksmiths are being 
overworked ; in Somerset they are busy, 
in Cambridgeshire they are being assisted 
to set up welding plants. Help is wanted 
to train new blacksmiths and make 
smithys, for the old ones are a lessening 
number, and the village blacksmith too 
often has left his forge. 

There is room still for helping other 
craftsmen. Only in Devon and Essex 
are the saddlers getting on. The potters 
are doing well only in sonic counties ; 
the Midland basket-makers find that the 
fruit trade no longer wants their “ pots,** 
preferring boxes; and the hurdle- 
makers are in a bad way. But the Com¬ 
missioners are forgetting none. 


THE MOTHER & THE CROCODILE 


A n African woman was washing 
clothes in the river in the Chimanda 
Reserve, Southern Rhodesia. While she 
was busily working her .baby. crawled 
about on the sand near by. , ■ - 

There were many children playing by 
the river, and an African policeman 
sauntered up and down keeping watch 

THE BIRDS 

possibly the sense of touch enabled these 
birds to feel unwonted, movements in 
the slender boughs of the -trees ; about 
that wc arc not told. , , 

It was found, however, during, the 
Great War; that pheasants were often 
the first to give the alarm in air raids. 
They heard the movements of Zeppelins 
and the sound of explosives ’ at great 
distances, and set up-a warning chorus. 

Canaries to test the quality of the air 
in coalmines, pheasants to warn us of 
trouble in the air—the alliance between 
Man and the birds is very much: closer 
than we are apt to remember. 


in case any of the younger ones should 
fall into the water. 

Suddenly the woman looked round, 
A crocodile was coming out of the water 
and making straight for her child. She 
rushed to save her baby, but the croco¬ 
dile got there first, seized the baby, and 
returned to the water. The desperate 
mother made a last effort to save her 
child; .catching hold of the crocodile's 
tail as it was disappearing. The croco r 
dile lashed about with its strong tail, 
but the woman held on with all her 
strength, and there was a hard struggle. 

The policeman, 4 noticing that . the 
children had stopped playing, rushed to 
see what was the matter, and by this 
time the woman had managed to pull the 
crocodile out of the water and a little 
way up the shore. It was obvious that 
she could not hold on much longer. 

The policeman ran for a gun. It did 
not occur to him that the baby could be 
saved, but when he returned he stood 
still in astonishment, for the crocodile 
had dropped its prey and gone and the 
mother sat nursing her child ! 


America East and West 



New York—The massive Buildings of the Rockefeller 
Centre with the 70-storey RCA Building in the middle 



California—the rugged grandeur of the scenery in Yosemite National Park. 
The air is so clear that mountains a hundred miles away can be seen 
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The Children s Newspaper 


The Crows of 
St James's Park 

And the Rooks of the Zoo 

The water birds and the lesser 
beauties of St James's Park have the 
Government behind them—armed 
with guns. 

The matter has been of sufficient 
moment to form the subject of dis¬ 
cussion in the House of Commons, where 
Sir Philip Sassoon, as First Commissioner 
of Works, has defended the shooting 
of carrion crows on the 'ground that 
during the nesting season they eat the 
eggs and young of water birds, so that 
their numbers have to be kept down 
to one pair of crows for the park. 

An M P complains that the shooting 
drives the crows to Kensington, where 
they wake him every morning. Is 
it not more likely that rooks are the 
call-boys of Kensington ? They ai*e 
much more numerous than the crows, 
and much bolder in their approach to 
houses. Is it possible, we wonder, that 
it is rooks and not crows that do the 
mischief in the parks ? 

Bold Pilferers 

The Zoo tells startling tales of the 
boldness and audacity of rooks. They 
are regular visitors to the Zoo, where 
they pilfer the food of animals big and 
little, as well as robbing the birds into 
whose aviaries they can penetrate. 

It was. at the Zoo that rooks carried 
out what must have been a record for 
impudence and daring. Swans were 
hatching a nest of eggs when, swooping 
down in the momentary absence of the. 
guardian, a rook drove its beak through 
an egg and bore it aloft like a trophy 
on a spear. 

A swan's egg is four inches long and 
nearly three inches round, the heaviest 
egg laid by a British bird, yet away 
this one went, speared by the bill of the 
robber. ' A hundred yards the brigand 
flew with it, then a turn of its hogid sent 
the egg down to the ground. A keeper 
who had witnessed the robbery rushed 
to redeem it, and in the egg was a little 
cygnet, alive, just ready for hatching, 
though the fall was eventually fatal to it. 

The Flower Girl's Exam 


A Waterloo Hero For 
Edinburgh 

Why the Scots Greys Wear an Eagle 


A t Edinburgh Castle Scotland has 
just laid in his final resting-place 
a hero who brought high honour to his 
regiment on the field of Waterloo. 

It is indeed fitting that he should rest 
on the most historic hill with the 
grandest setting in Edinburgh, A 
memorial unveiled this Saturday will 
there enshrine his name for ever. 

The hero is Ensign Charles Ewart, 
and the regiment the Royal Scots Greys, 
whose representatives had been seeking 
his grave for years before it was found 
two years ago at Salford, as recorded in 
the C N at the time. All that his 
simple gravestone said was : 

In memory of Ensign Charles Ewart , 
who died March 23, 

J.S46, aged 77 years. 

So Ewart was over 
45 years old when he 
made history for his — 
regiment and was 
raised from sergeant 
to the officer class for 
his amazing capture 


of that .Imperial Eagle which has ever 
since been the badge of the Second 
Dragoons, as these riders on grey horses 
are officially described. 

The capture of the eagle was a 
wonderful piece of vigour, for 
Napoleon entrusted his eagles to his 
stoutest warriors; but the bringing of 
it back to the line must have been even 
tnore so, for the. spectacular charge 
ended in the tragic death of General 
Ponsonby, the brigade commander. 
With two other regiments the Greys, 
as shown in Lady Butler’s famous 
painting, charged the French columns. 
They took 2000 prisoners and Ewart 
his eagle, but went on up the ridge 
and vanquished two batteries 
of guns. Here they got so mixed 
up with another cavalry brigade 
that' Napoleon at once sent 
fresh cavalry to attack them. 
Those with the best horses got 
away, and Charles Ewart with 
his Imperial Eagle was one of 
the fortunate. 



Sergeant Charles Ewart of the Royal Scots Greys with the eagle he captured from the 
45th French infantry at Waterloo. Reproduced from an old engraving in the British Museum 


Examinations are the gateways to 
life ; only by passing them arc most of 
its able to qualify for responsible posts. 

One must pass an examination to 
become a doctor or dentist, a first-class 
engineer, * or a post-office official; but 
it is perhaps news to some of us that 
a thoroughly qualified flower-seller must 
pass examinations. 

One of these has been held in London, 
a dozen young florists sitting for the 
Floral Art Diploma of the Horticultural 
Society. Ten of them passed. 

There were questions requiring written 
answers and questions requiring prac¬ 
tical work, one of the nine queries being ; 

Describe floral decorations for a font 
suitable for the christening of a baby 
girl in February. 

Th.c practical side of the examination 
meant that the girls had to make 
wreaths and bouquets, and arrange 
flowers for baskets and for table decora¬ 
tion. Another test was designed to 
discover their skill in packing flowers. 


The Gun That Does Not Destroy 


G uns are very much (too much) in the 
news, but here is the story of a 
gun that is different. Most guns destroy 
wealth ; this discovers it. 

It discovers wealth by firing its 
bullets two miles or more underground, 
far out of reach of man. It is used in the 
oilfields of America. 

When a well is drilled oil sands are 
frequently reached at various levels on 
the way down, and these deposits arc 
usually blocked off by a metal casing 
and drilling is continued in anticipation 
of bigger oil deposits at lower levels. 
Later, after these deposits have become 
exhausted, the well can still be made to 
produce by taking the oil from the 
formations that were blocked off while 
the well was being drilled. 

The. new gun is now brought into 
operation. It is about ten feet long 
and has ten or fifteen barrels in its side. 


The gun is lowered through the casing 
by a cable, and its depth at any time 
is known to within a few inches, two 
special type General Electric motors 
acting as depth indicators and causing 
the information to be revealed on a 
counter seen by the operator. 

Records kept at the time of drilling 
show the depths at which the oil sands 
lie, and there the gun is halted. in its 
descent. The.bullets arc fired electri¬ 
cally by closing a switch at the surface of 
the well, and they easily pierce the 
metal casing and so allow the oil to 
percolate. . 

Since this type of gun was perfected it 
has been found possible to draw oil from 
many sands that would be lost for ever 
unless the very heavy expense of drilling 
a new well was incurred. And frequently 
the yield would by no means justify the 
money expended on it. . 


He Walked Across 
No Man's Land 

A Belgian hero of the war lias passed 
on at Kapellcn, near Antwerp. 

He was Father Joseph Ivetles, who 
won the highest Belgian award for 
bravery. In the midst of a terrific bom¬ 
bardment he climbed over the parapet, 
calmly walked across No Man's Land, 
and gave the Last Sacrament to a man. 

After the war Father ICetles worked in 
England. Three months ago he left 
Glossop for his home village of Kapellen. 


Planes in Search 

T he sailplane men arc enlisting the 
aid of the aeroplane men. 

Suitable places for taking off in sail¬ 
planes are few and far between in 
England. The best place near London 
is Dunstable Downs in Bedfordshire,, 
where the London Gliding Club has its 
headquarters, and this has been chosen for 
this year's national sparing competitions. 
At Dunstable westerly winds arc re¬ 
quired to enable the sailplanes to attain 
sufficient height for cross-country flights, 
and so, to make sure of flying during the 


of Helpful Winds 

time fixed for the contest, July 9 to 17, 
aeroplanes will be used to tow the sail¬ 
planes to a height of about 2000 feet, 
where- rising currents 'can be expected 
just below the clouds. There the saib 
planes will be released, and pilots will 
seek the helpful winds to enable them to 
make long cross-country flights in their 
motorless planes. 

. A special meeting to accustom sail¬ 
plane pilots to. being launched by aero¬ 
planes is to be held at Leicester during 
the Easter holidays. 
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Man’s First Friend 

Old Partnership Revived 

Thousands of years ago the dog, 
brought in from the wilds and domes¬ 
ticated, became Man's first aid to a 
civilised life. 

It helped him to hunt, to guard his 
flocks and herds, to track down his lost 
children, and to find his way from place 
to place. Now it is to help in solving 
one of our thorniest problems of govern¬ 
ment, the settlement of the fierce 
quarrels between Arab and Jew in 
Palestine^ 

Suspicion, misunderstanding, and 
hatred divide the two races, and ours 
is the unhappy task of peacemaker for 
the: League of Nations. The Arabs 
practise lawlessness, of. which we read 
every, day, and it is difficult to catch 
the offenders, who act on chosen ground, 
have secret ailics in the towns, and can 
cross the frontier from quarters where 
the British flag docs not fly, and nip 
back again unseen. 

The villagers they raid will not 
(probably dare not) betray the offenders 
known to them. Loyalty to an idea or 
to a man and dislike of the Jews, and 
of ourselves for enforcing the law make 
them unwilling to lift a finger to help 
us. So, in spite of aeroplanes, wireless, 
cars, and all the resources science places 
at our disposal, we are baffled. .. . 

At last the police have turned to the. 
friend their prehistoric ancestors knew. 
Dogs, brought with a long tradition 
of training from South Africa, are 
helping to solve the problem. When 
men have come from a village, com¬ 
mitted a raid, and returned to their 
homes, the dog picks up a scent, follows 
it to the village, to the home of the 
offender, to the culprit himself. 

The nose of a dog is still, in certain 
circumstances, more effective than all 
the inventions science devises for us. . 

The Wilderness Shall 
Bloom as the. Daffodil 

Mr Frederick Bambcr has performed 
a miracle. 

Five years ago he stood looking over 
a stretch of uncultivated country in 
Norfolk, a wilderness where only weeds 
and gorse had ever been known to grow, 
and lie dreamed of a paradise of flowers. 
He has made his dream come true. 

His neighbours, hearing of his ideas, 
would laugh at him and think him mad, 
but he had £60 to spare and he sank all 
his capital in six acres of worthless 
land. He burnt the gorse. He tore up 
roots. He ploughed the soil.. He planted 
fruit trees. He made dykes and hedges, 
and laid pipes to drain the surface ; and 
his faith was rewarded. Now he is send¬ 
ing hundreds of boxes of flowers to 
London and Birmingham every day, 
and his trees are showing a rich promise 
of an abundant fruit harvest. 

With the profits from his six acres 
he bought ten more, then another 30, 
then 30 more, and last year he had so 
much fruit to gather that he employed 
150 people. This spring he has been 
sending 500 boxes of daffodils to market 
every day, 15,000 bunches. 

Few men have made the prophecy 
about the wilderness blossoming as the 
rose come true more miraculously than 
Mr Bamber, and if all goes well he will 
tread a yet more flowery path to fortune. 

Education in Spain 

War is for a time; education is 
for' ever. 

Even while the Civil War has been 
raging in Spain the Government has 
built more than a thousand new schools, 
and altogether in the last five years 
the number of new ones is 27,000. On 
the other hand, it is declared that 
General Franco's Moorish, Italian, and 
Nationalist armies have destroyed at 
least fifty colleges. 
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SALUTE THIS 
SCOUT 

All That is Left of a 
Little Host 

We raise our hats to Scout Hsin 
l 7 oo-sen, who with his comrades is 
carrying on at the Chinese Head¬ 
quarters at Changsa. 

He is one of the 450 Boy Scouts of 
Shanghai who rallied to their country's 
service last August and did valiant 
service in ambulance, police, transport, 
and messenger units. Much of the work, 
he declares, had to be carried out under 
severe fire and aerial bombardments, 
but the Scouts did not feel a bit afraid. 

This gallant little company, or those 
who survived, accompanied the retreat¬ 
ing army to Nanking and beyond, but 
Scout Hsin can only account for 145 of 
the 450. He says that some of the others 
may remain with field hospitals and 
Other units, hut that many must have 
met death in some form or other. 

It is estimated that there arc alto¬ 
gether about 500,0001 Boy Scouts in 
China,, the movement having progressed 
by leaps and bounds since the Chinese 
Pastor of an American Mission in 
Wuchang,took it up several years ago. 

Hunting the Wolf 

In some of the Western States of 
America wolf hunting, although thrilling 
as, a sport, is a grim necessity. 

In several parts which lie near hills 
there have been so many wolves this 
winter that even good-sized towns have 
been terrified at night by their visits in 
search for food, liven when they do 
not come into the towns their blood¬ 
curdling howls easily reach the cars of 
the townsfolk and make them glad to 
stay in their houses. 

Such a lot of chickens and animals 
have been eaten by the hungry creatures 
that whole communities have banded 
together to hunt down and kill them. 
Drives arc carefully organised, for wolves 
arc nearly as clever as foxes. 

First of all a great pasture near the 
centre of the infested district is chosen 
for tlie final round-up. The hunt may 
cover from four to a hundred square 
miles. A fourth of the men, each armed 
with a shotgun, take their places 
along eacli of the outside lines of the 
square. At a given time all begin to 
move towards the chosen field, driving 
the wolves before them with the aid 
of wolfhounds. 

20 Pieces of Gold 

A detective story of real life is taking 
place in Tasmania. It is better than 
ordinary detective stories, for there is no 
crime in it, 

A housewife of Georgetown bought 
a fowl. When it came to tabic more 
than twenty small pieces of gold were 
found in its gizzard. 

Some of the pieces were flat and worn 
by water; and in this was a clue, for it 
suggested that the chicken had probably 
been feeding by water, and a great 
search is being made to discover where 
the chicken came from. 

Wc hope the last chapter of the story 
will end, as it should end, with a 
discovery of big nuggets of gold. 

Great War Casualties 

(Continued) 

Twenty-one years ago George Stringer 
of West Croydon was wounded in France, 

A piece of shrapnel half an inch long 
entered his chest and was’embedded at 
the back of liis lung. To operate at the 
time would have proved fatal, and so it 
was left. George Stringer died the other 
day, and the inquest verdict was that 
death was due to war service. 

So one more name is added to the long 
roll of heroes. 


Walkers are Better and 
Drivers are Worse 
The Fact About the Great Road Tragedy 


Qir Philip Game, the Police Com- 
^ missioner, speaking of road acci¬ 
dents, roundly declares that road users 
are not doing their bit to reduce them. 

For this. h<? lays the chief blame on 
the drivers. . They arc in charge of the 
machine that docs the damage, and 
figures show that they are growing no 
better in safety ways of handling it. 

If we examine the figures quoted by 
Sir Philip, we see beyond a peradventure 
that, while the pedestrians ivho suffer 
from the machine are getting belteVy the 
drivers who direct it are gelling worse. 

Accidents which arc solely th’c fault of 
drivers have risen in number every 
year for the last three years and arc now 
approaching 40 per cent. Accidents due 
to the. carelessness or ignorance of 
pedestrians have fallen in the same time 
till they now number only 30 per cent. 

Worse than that, accidents caused 
by drivers actually on the crossings 
which are supposed to protect the 
pedestrian have increased by 7 per cent 
in the last year. On uncontrolled 
crossings they rose 9 per cent. It is 
the gravest scandal that a safety 
crossing (the Safeway, as the C N once 
christened it) should prove a death-trap, 
but the fact is there, and other figures 
show that this increase of accidents 
occurs in spite of increased care by the 
pedestrian in the use of crossings. 


Our own experience is that the traffic 
at many of these crossings, especially 
when they arc near cross-roads, is so 
intimidating that pedestrians fear 
to make use of them while a car is 
within striking distance. The reason 
is that many drivers are so careless of 
the rights of anybody but themselves, 
or so ignorant of what they ought 
to do, that they make crossings a 
source of danger instead of. safety. 

There is only one way to lessen the 
accidents, and it is to get rid of the speed 
craze and to get the bad and selfish 
drivers off the road at all costs. It 
should be done in the interests of the 
good and careful driver as well as of the 
pedestrian, whether he be careless or 
merely unfortunate. Nothing will be 
satisfactory till all drivers are tested, 
and tested periodically. There are today 
hundreds of thousands on the road ivho 
could not pass the test . 

If these road hogs or road incom¬ 
petents were removed the pedestrians 
(especially those who are young enough 
to learn, and arc the younger generation 
growing up with motors) would be able 
to take care of themselves. That they 
are already improving is perhaps largely 
due to the Pedestrian's Association, 
whose motto is Safe Roads for All, and 
whose * president is that friend of Peace 
and Safety everywhere, Lord Cecil. 


All London in One Volume 


A correspondent who lias been look¬ 
ing through Arthur Mee's London 
(the crowning volume of. the King's 
England Series) has been making a few 
calculations. 

.The book has 894 pages of print and 
200 pictures. There are over 350,000 
words, equivalent to four novels. The 
index has 3000 references. There is no 
single volume on London with more 
facts in it, and no other popular guide 
to the Abbey is so complete. 

This book of London covers 29 cities 
and towns with an area of 117 square 
miles. There is a map to show us how to 
find any one of the wonders described. 
We read of 38 libraries, 25 museums,' 
two dozen royal societies, and over 200 
statues and biists, besides 17 astonishing 
friezes and all tho hundreds of monu¬ 
ments in 235 churches. There arc 54 of 
Christopher Wren's churches and build¬ 
ings ; and as we wander through some 
of the 8000 streets with their 20,000 

The Spoilers of the 
New Testament 

One of the highest living authorities 
on the Bible, and one of our most 
interesting writers about it, lias been 
lecturing on the Book of Books in St 
Paul's. He is Canon Anthony Deane. 

Canon Deane devoted his lecture to 
the Authorised and Revised Versions, 
and we feel sure that most people will 
agree with him in declaring that the 
Revised New Testament stirred a feeling 
of general dismay and resentment in the 
minds of the public on its first appear¬ 
ance in 1881. Its treatment of the 
Gospels, says Canon Deane, abounds 
with needless, ■ pedantic, exasperating 
changes. It was indeed a literary fiasco. 

On tho other hand, says tlie Canon, 
the Revised Old Testament was a 
literary triumph. For the New Testa¬ 
ment wc should use the Authorised 
Version and for tlie Old the Revised. 

Canon Deane thinks it not impossible 
that there may still be new light to be 
thrown on the Bible ; " riddles that 

perplex us today may have their answers 
on papyri not yet discovered in the 
sands of Egypt." 


shops wc meet over 700 people whose 
names London cherishes. We come 
upon,Grinling Gibbons and Dr Johnson 
ten times. There are seven references 
to John Keats. Wc arc guided to 
Edmund Spenser’s birthplace, his grave, 
and liis statue. We visit Ti markets, 
9 buildings with Norman remains, and 
5 places where the timbers of famous 
old ships are to be seen. 

All down the years and all round the 
city we go with this amazing book for 
ever telling us what treasures there are 
to find and where to find them, an 
inexhaustible mine of infoi*mation. The 
great stores, the bridges, the old churches, 
and the new buildings rising by Old 
Father Thames, all the people who have 
lived and moved and had tlieir being in 
this wonder city, treasure houses and 
parks,, squares and streets and power 
stations and docks and offices and 
palaces and monuments, all are in this 
modern Domesday Book of London. 

Let Us Open 


Our Eyes 


A Bournemouth correspondent sends 
us this confession . 

Someone brought some flowers into 
my office today, glorious flowers, yellow 
and bronze with curled petals and a 
wealth of foliage. 

They were brought in during the 
morning and I saw them for the first 
time at half-past seven in the evening. 

This is the truth. I am ashamed to 
write it. I tell you that when I looked 
up from my desk and saw those silent 
angels smiling upon me I was pro¬ 
foundly shocked to think they had been 
there so long yet I had never seen them. 
I expect I had looked at them, but I 
bad not seen them. This set me thinking. 

How many good and beautiful things 
are there about nie which I am failing 
to see simply because I am busy and 
thinking ? How many kindnesses people 
must do me, all of which I am unaware 
of because I am so busy doing things. 

It is time I bestirred myself and looked 
up. It will never do to go blundering 
through life, missing half its sweets. 


LOOKING BACK 

A Visit to England 
65 Years Ago 

A good friend who lives in Sweden has 
been looking back to the days when he came 
to England 65 years ago, and sends us these 
notes of visits he made to some places he has 
always remembered. 

I remember the gigantic thistles with 
thorns about two inches long growing 
in the grounds of the ruined castle at 
ITadlcigh in Essex, which had belonged 
to Anne of Cleves. They were brought 
from the Holy Land by a crusader 
and were probably of the same kind 
as those of which the Crown of Thorns 
was made. The caretaker who told me 
this, an old coastguard man of 80, said 
he thought that Anne must have been 
very plain to have had so many homes 
given to her by a disappointed Henry. 
,IIis own story was a sad one. He had 
never married, he said, for his bride- 
to-be was found dead in bed 011 the 
morning of her wedding day. 

At Prittlewcll I saw another home of 
Anne Boleyn, an ancient manor house 
vast and gloomy enough for a wilder¬ 
ness of ghosts. Opposite is the church 
in which Anne is said to have taken her 
first communion. 

I visited the neighbourhood of 
Loughton and Epping Forest, where 
my grandfather and his father had 
wrongfully taken part in enclosing 
forest land. They were descendants 
of farmers who had supplied London 
with food during the Great Plague of 
1665, an act for which they claimed 
the right to hold a free hay market 
close to Aldgate Church, 

A Tale of Dick Turpin 

On the top of a hill near Chingford 
I saw a white farmhouse in which Dick 
Turpin is said to have put the good wife of 
the house on the hot hob to make her tell 
him where the money was hidden. 

At Hastings I remember the bathing 
women all too ready to dip the reluctant 
children and shake them dry after- 
wards. The great attraction then was 
the castle with the newly-discovered 
dungeons and the low-vaulted chamber 
with the sooted walls and ceiling where 
prisoners were probably smoked into 
submission or extinction. The grim 
shadow on the polished wall where 
these victims had hung in torture told 
its own story. I clearly saw it in the 
flickering candlelight. 

In Battle Church I saw the gravestone 
of an old retainer said to be 120 years 
old, and in the grounds of Battle Abbey 
I saw the site of a desecrated altar and 
the empty sepulchres of many brave 
knights. Had I known my Boswell then 
I would have cried with Dr Johnson, 
Sir, I was moved to indignation ! 


Mixed Babies 


From Shanghai comes a report that a 
Japanese force on occupying Tsungming, 
at the mouth of the Yangtse, found 
59 Chinese babies in a nursery. 

The major in command, himself a 
father, called for other fathers in his 
unit to feed the wailing infants, the 
bachelors being sent out to obtain milk. 

Some days later one of the missing 
nurses, on being taken to the nursery, 
gave a despairing scream, for, although 
the babies were all happy, the foster- 
fathers had mixed them up beyond all 
hope of getting them sorted out again. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of April 1913 

Old China. One of the most interest¬ 
ing spectacles of the modern world is 
being witnessed in China this month. On 
April 20 the first Parliament that China 
has ever had assembles for the first 
time. Members of Parliament from 
England, France, Belgium, Portugal, 
Holland, Italy, and Austria are to be 
present at this gathering, which marks 
the issue of a vast and ancient empire 
from conditions of servitude into free* 
dom and enlightenment. 
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CN Picture-News and Time Map of the World 



CANADA’S FORESTS 

An official survey just pi 
veals that forests of productive quality 
occupy nearly 3Q per cent of the land 
area of the nine provinces of Canada. 
Wood of a size suitable for use is 
estimated at274,000millioncubic feet; 
each year about 2581 million cubic 
feet are cut. 




BULGARIA’S RAILWAYS. Important railway developments are taking 
place in Bulgaria, new lines being constructed to run toward the Aegean Sea, 
and it is hoped to connect these with Greek railways. By the end of next year 
Bulgaria's railways are expected to be linked witn those of Central Europe 

and Poland. 

NEW INDUSTRY FOR PALESTINE. . Palestine has hopes of developing 
a chemical industry, for the Dead Sea is rich in potassium and bromine, while 
there are big reserves of magnesium which have not yet been exploited. 
Magnesium is a very light metal used in the construction of aeroplanes, 
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WATER FOR THE 
DESERT 

An 80-mile section of 
California’s all-Ameri¬ 
can canal which is fed 
from the reservoir 
formed by Boulder 
Dam is now complete. 
The canal is above the 
level of surrounding 
land which it is to irri¬ 
gate. Another section 
130 miles long is under 
construction 
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' HELD FAST IN THE ICE 

Thirteen Russian ships, with C00 
people o,n board, have been held fast 
in the ice north of Siberia. They set 
out from Archangel last year for the 
Pacific. Some of the ships are known 
to be east of Cape Chelyuskin. 
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WILD BOARS IN 
JAPAN 

Poliowing an attack 
by a wild boar on five 
firewood gatherers, in 
which two of the men 
were killed, a drive is 
to be made against; 
these ferocious beasts' 
in the Pon-Pon forests 
of the Osaka Prefec¬ 
ture. Thereare at least 
600 wild boars there. 
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STEAMING VENEZUELA 

The hot and wet season Is now beginning in 
Venezuela, where in the Orinoco basin the 
temperature is oftenover90degrees Fahrenheit. 
Four-fifths of the territory is drained by the 
Orinoco, which has 436 tributaries. 




OIL IN EGYPT. Oil has been discovered during excavations for I 
a water supply at Mersa Matruh, on the coast of Egypt about 150 
miles west of Alexandria. Experts are examining what may prove 
to be an important find, 

HARNESSING VICTORIA FALLS. Africa’s greatest waterfalls 
have at last been harnessed to the service of man. A hydro-electric 
power station has been opened at the foot of a deep gorge to supply 
the hotel by the falls and the town of Livingstone with electricity. 


AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT 

Unexpectedly high yields of wheat in New South 
Wales give rise to the belief that Australia’s 
harvest will be the best for five years. A crop 
of 170 million bushels is expected, and the yield 
per acre is nearly a bushel above the average 
for the past ten seasons. 


IN THE MARKETS OF 
MOROCCO 

The Colporteur and the Bible 

Everyone knows that there are more 
copies sold of the Bible than of any other 
book in the world. 

It has penetrated into every corner 
of the globe and has been translated 
into every language, 

In North Africa the Bible Society’s 
colporteurs travel vast distances in a 
motor caravan, visiting the markets 
scattered all over the country. Very 
picturesque arc these markets, of which 
there are 450 in French Morocco. They 
usually take place once a week and are 
scenes of tremendous activity. 

In a typical market are shoemakers, 
dyers, blacksmiths shoeing animals, 
carpenters repairing saddles, barbers 
doing a roaring trade shaving and 
drawing teeth, and tailors stitching 
away furiously. Restaurants and cafds 
arc as busy as can be, as arc the fortune¬ 
tellers, storytellers, and marriage agents. 

Into this hive of industry comes the 
colporteur with the Word of God. 
Last year 150 Bibles, 240 Testaments, 
and over 7000 Portions were sold from 
the caravan, a remarkable number 
considering the three-years drought and 
the poverty among the natives which 
resulted from it. 

A Frieze With a Story 

A very difficult task is being under¬ 
taken by a group of artists from the 
Colonies—a frieze made of felt showing 
the history of wool from the time of Jason 
and his Golden Fleece, 

It wall be the biggest of its kind in 
the world, 170 feet long by 8 feet high, 
and will be seen at the Wool Pavilion 
at the Glasgow Exhibition. Nearly 
2poo yards of felt have been used in 
making it. 


Seeing the Capital 

America is such a big place that 
children over there cannot , go. to visit 
their national capital as easily as we do. 

A trip to Washington (or if that is too 
far away a trip to their State capital) 
is the crowning treat of a young Ameri¬ 
can’s final year in High School. Already 
this year’s parties arc beginning to 
appear in the 49 capitals. 

This often means a journey of several 
hundred miles and costs a good deal 
of money. In many schools as soon as a 
boy enters for the four-year course he 
begins putting money regularly into the 
school bank for the great trip. Plays, 
athletic contests, and other entertain¬ 
ments are given by a class to raise the 
money. 

Usually the trip is made by bus, and 
some classes take a caravan along to 
carry food supplies so that they can save 
money by preparing their own meals. 

Our Nearest Oil ? 

There is some talk of oilfields in 
Palestine ; the lower Judean hills east 
and south-east of Jerusalem and the hills 
in the, north are said to have 200 million 
tons of bituminous limestone, 

If these rocks contain a fair propor¬ 
tion of oil, the supply ought to last for 
the greater part of .a century. Should 
an oil industry spring up in Palestine it 
would provide us with the nearest supply . 
within the Empire ; and in war time its. 
value would probably be enhanced by 
the fact that it would provide a reserve 
supply of oil should the pipelines from 
Iraq be put out of action. 

The Spare Time of 16 Busy Men 

Sixteen busy.- men of Middleton-in- 
Teesdale have spent their spare time in 
making a paddling pool for the children 
of the town. The scheme was started by 
Mr Ben Scraggen, and among the men 
who helped word a fish fryer, a wireless 
dealer, and a commercial traveller. 


The Airway Timetable 

We are now able to put a girdle round 
the earth, if not in 40 minutes, in much 
less than 20 days. 

Imperial Airways can now take us to 
South Africa in under five days, to 
India in under three, to Egypt in little 
.more than one day. . 

Here is the Airway Timetable from 
Southampton to South Africa : 

Cairo. 1 day 5 hours 

Khartoum .. .. 2 days 1 hour 

Mombasa .. .. .. 3 days 2 hours 

Mozambique .. .. 3 days 9 hours 

Durban . 4 days 10 hours 

And here is the timetable from 
Southampton to Australia : 

Alexandria .. .. 1 day 3 hours 

Calcutta. 3 days 6 hours 

Hong Kong . . .. 5 days 6 hours 

Darwin . 7 days 2 hours 

Brisbane.8 days 23 hours 

We live in an age when we all have 
more possessions than ancient kings, and, 
having them, we regard them too often 
as matters of commonplace. 

Building Up Life on 
an Island 

A little while ago an advertisement 
in a Capetown newspaper offered to six 
men and their wives the chance of 
living on an island in the South Seas. 

Scores of people applied for this 
privilege, and the advertisei’s are now 
contemplating accepting a dozen men 
and their wives. Among the applicants 
were a doctor and a wireless expert. 
It is hoped that a man with practical 
knowledge in farming will apply, and 
it is expected that the new colonists 
will sail in about five months. 

Each couple is expected to provide 
^300, and all are under solemn obligation 
to lead a busy, useful life for the common 
good. Their home will be in one of the 
Marquesas Islands, a thousand miles 
from the nearest trade route. 


TRAFFIC INTERRUPTORS 

190 Days Lost at Level Crossings 

How much time is wasted at the 
level crossings of England, Scotland, and 
Wales ? 

The A A has been trying to find the 
answer, and the result is, they tell us, 
that between nine in the morning and 
five in the afternoon 4560 level crossings 
interrupt traffic 91,200 times, a loss of 
190 days if it is assumed that every time 
the gates are closed traffic is held up for 
three minutes. 

The A A goes on to tell us that but for 
the courtesy and cooperation of the 
railway companies this total of wasted 
hours would be higher than it is. 

Why Not? 

France has issued a new series of 
stamps to pay the cost of a hospital 
ship for the Seamen’s Aid Society, 

The stamp is dark green and has a 
portrait of Commander Charcot, proudly 
remembered in France as an indomitable 
explorer of the Arctic and Antarctic, 
and a man who deserves a place among 
the world’s heroes. 

He perished in September 1936, 
going down in liis beloved ship the 
Pourquoi Pas ? which was known to 
English people as the Why Not ? He 
had picked up members of a French 
Polar Expedition, among whom were 
men many years younger than the 
commander, who had weathered the 
storms of nearly 70 winters. The 
veteran explorer and his younger men 
(all thrilled by the success of their 
adventures in the Far North) were 
sailing home to France when the tragedy 
occurred. 

A furious gale drove their ship against 
the rugged coast of Iceland, and she 
went to pieces in next to no time, every 
man being drowned except one, Eug&ne 
Goncdcc, who was picked up five hours 
afterwards. 
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ZETA OF THE 
PLOUGH 

A Vast Solar System 

, By the GN Astronomer 

The splendid typical star Zcta, also 
popularly known by its Arabic title 
Mizar, will help us to visualise solar 
systems much vaster and, so tar as we 
know, much grander than our own. 
Zcta, shown on the star-map in the C N 
for April 9, is noteworthy for having 
a small fourth-magnitude star near it, 
known as Alcor. 

Now Zeta, even when observed 
through only a small telescope of 3-inch 
aperture, is found to be composed 
of two stars, one of second and the 
other about fourth magnitude. They 
appear to be very close together, only 

14 seconds of arc apart; but this, at 
their great distance, represents an 
angular separation of at least 31,660 
million miles, or over eleven times 
farther than Neptune is from our Sun. 

Two Pairs of Suns 

When examined spectroscopically it 
is found that each star is composed of 
two suns, a large pair and a small pair. 
The two larger are of almost equal 
size, each sun radiating about 27 times 
more light than our Sun ; but as they 
are of the Sirian or A type of sun their 
surfaces are much hotter and more 
brilliant than our Sun. They are, in 
fact, each about the same size as Sirius, 
which is calculated to be 1*8 times the 
diameter of our Sun. We thus obtain 
some idea of what these two suns 
would look like were they as near as ours. 

Moreover, because they average 
about 25 million miles apart, their 
angular separation would bo rather 
less than that of Mercury .from the 
Sun when he is at perihelion, or 
28,550,000 miles distant. - Wc learn, 
therefore, that these two suns of Zeta 
would appear, on an average, about 

15 degrees apart at tlicir greatest angular 
extension were they in the place of our 
Sun—about as far as Beta in the Plough 
appears to be from Epsilon. 

What a sight it would be to see these 
two brilliant white suns travelling across 
our skies every day ! They would not 
always, however, appear at that relative 
distance apart because they revolve 
very rapidly in an orbit round their 
common centre of gravity in the short 



Respective distances of Zeta’s quartette 
of Suns—shown in perspective 

-space of 20 days, 14 hours ; so if this 
orbit happened to be in the same plane, 
or level, as that of the Earth wc should 
see them alternately approach one 
another, then eclipse, part, recede, and 
so on indefinitely. 

The other two suns which make up 
Zeta arc very much smaller, and being 
at the enormous distance of some 
31,660 million miles would appear 
only as a bright star and a faint one 
very close together. Viewed from the 
Earth they are too close, to reveal 
details, but it is known that they revolve 
very rapidly and that their combined 
brilliance amounts to about twelve 
times that of our Sun. 

Alcor, the small fourth-magnitude 
star which appears*so near- to Zeta, 
is actually about 1,488,000 million 
miles away from it, so what appears to 
us as such a small span represents at 
the immense distance of Zeta and Alcor 
a span 16,000 times greater than that 
between the Earth and our Sun. Alcor 
also is composed of two rapidly re¬ 
volving suns, though these arc some¬ 
what farther advanced in stellar evolu¬ 
tion than Zeta’s. All these suns are at 
a distance of between 75 and 76 light- 
years. G. F. M. 


Concrete Tubes 
to Ride In 

A New Idea Under London 

. . A new idea is being worked out in 
the building of the Tubes. 

For nearly half a century cast iron 
has been used to line tube tunnels, and 
now comes news that they arc to be 
lined with concrete. This is to be done 
for the first time in the.extension of the 
North-East London line for a distance 
of between two and three miles. 

Though engineers had had the idea of 
using reinforced concrete for this pur¬ 
pose as far back as war days, this is the 
first time they have been able to carry 
out their plan, the difficulty in procuring 
cast iron making it necessary for some 
other material to be used. 

In order to make certain that the 
concrete would resist the tremendous 
pressure put on it many experiments 
were carried out. The.engineers buijt a 
trial tunnel eight feet six in diameter. 
Half of it was lined with cast iron and 
half with concrete. As the top of the 
tunnel was very near the surface iron 
weighing 175 tons was placed, above 
it, and the concrete was found to resist 
the weight as well as the cast iron. 

Pressures of 560 Tons 

Another interesting experiment was 
made to find out whether a tunnel lined 
with concrete could stand the pressure 
of the hydraulic rams which are used 
to move the shields for boring a tunnel. 
These rams exert a pressure of 560 tons, 
and to test this concrete rings were 
built in one of the new tunnels. The 
experiment proved entirely satisfactory. 

- Still another problem was the fact 
that concrete segments had never before 
been bolted together as were the cast 
iron segments. After many tests it was 
found necessary to line the holes for 
the bolts in the concrete with steel 
ferrules, so that the concrete would not 
crumble, and also to make the concrete 
stronger by local steel reinforcements. 

As concrete is lighter than iron the 
weight of the concrete segments is not 
greater than that of the cast iron ones, 
though the thickness of the skin of the 
• concrete is two inches, while that of the 
iron is under one inch. 

The Green Pills 

We hear of a Yorkshire doctor who is 
rather proud of the bright green pills he 
makes in his own dispensary. They have 
a tonic effect. 

Not long ago he prescribed them for 
one of his patients, a girl at school. The 
box of piils was sent to her week by 
week, and after the first box had arrived 
the doctor received a letter in a school¬ 
girl hand. The pills, lie was told, were 
marvellous ; and lie would hardly have 
been a human doctor if he liad not been 
gratified. 

At the end of a month he informed his 
patient that the pills had accomplished 
a cure, and that no more would be sent; 
but the patient wrote back appealingly 
to say he must send one more box, as 
the string of green beads was not quite 
finished 1 

A Village Surprise 

During the whole of his fifteen years 
service as rector of St Mary’s Church, 
Doddington, Cambridgeshire, the Rev 
R. Ridge has longed for a new organ. 

The Fen village of Doddington is too 
small to raise enough money to buy 
one, and the hopeful parson inserted an 
appealing advertisement in The Times. 
The result was better than anything he 
had hoped for. . 

A generous anonymous donor ■ pre¬ 
sented Doddington Church with a brand 
neve organ . The whole village is both 
surprised and delighted, as . they may 
well be, It is a kinder world than some 
of us imagine. 



Billy only liked lean meat, 

The golden fat he would not eat. 



Wise Grandma said : "The way'to 
do it Is pudding with Atora suet? 



Soon Billy grew a 
bonny lad - 
Top of the school 
and pride of Dad. 


"Atora” puddings solve the difficult problem of the 
children who dislike fat. The doctor will tell you 
that "Atora” is beef fat in its most digestible form, 
rich in the vitamins so necessary for youthful develop¬ 
ment. So don’t worry about the children’s dislikes, 
but give them what they do like — plenty of delicious 
puddings made with "Atora” containing all the 
nourishment they need. 


Send a postcard to-day 
for a post free copy of 100 
best pudding, etc., Recipes, 
to IIUGON Sc Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, 11. 



N.56* 


c nugon’s 
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PLANE CRAZY 




By 

Arthur Gaunt 


CHAPTER 3 

Discoveries 

HTed never knew exactly how Jim 
managed to land the aeroplane with¬ 
out a serious crash. He was too amazed 
to notice anything closely until the machine 
had slid to a standstill on a wide stretch 
of frozen snow. Then he eyed Jim with 
concern. 

u Are you mad, you crazy ass ? " he 
demanded. 

: " Wait until you hear the reason. We've 
got work to do; too, and it isn’t going to 
be easy." 

" How do you mean ? Those chaps in 
the ravine arc Krauffmann’s party." 

Jim's face was set hard, and he nodded 
grimly. "I know they’re Krauffmann’s 
lot, but—what’s the name of the ravine ? " 

" The Doomlha Valley, I think,” Ted 
told him, after a moment’s thought. 

" And what was the advice the com¬ 
mander gave to ICrauffmann ? ” 

Ted started. Things were becoming 
clearer. The explorer had been expressly 
advised not to take the> Doomlha Valley. 
Why had he deliberately ignored the 
advice ? - /■' 

" Perhaps he’s made a mistake," Ted 
ventured. 

" Not he! The commander’s instruc¬ 
tions were plain enough. There’s something 
unusual behind this, and we're going to 
make it our business to find out. Come on.” 

Ted realised now. the wisdom in the 
course Jim had adopted. As they began 
to work forward across the snow he 
noticed that the plane had been brought 
to earth in the best spot available. 

They were on the farther side of the 
ridge east of the Doomlha Valley. Herr 
Krauffmann’s party would not be aware 
that a machine had dropped away from 
the squadron. Prom the ravine it would 
.simply appear that a plane had gone over 
the ridge of the mountains. 

Jim mentioned another point. " If 
Krauffmann. is up to some trickery one 
only chance seems to be to catch him at it 
before the rest of the squadron come 
searching for us." 

" That’ll give us a good hour, I take 
back all I’ve said. Your plan' was a 
brainwave." 

They plodded on toward" the ridge that 
would enable them to look down into the 
ravine. A stinging wind, flecked with 
snow, whistled past their ears, and they 
were thankful for- their warm flying kit. 
Progress was slow, for they sank knee-deep 
at every step. Several times they had to 
make a detour to avoid ' a dangerous 
crevasse; but at last the mountain ridge 
was reached. 

They fell on the snow and wriggled 
themselves forward. 

For a moment nothing was visible of the 
party ; then the line of porters, with the 
cases, came into view round a bend in the 
ravine. 

Krauffmann was.leading, but presently lie 
stopped. The unseen watchers saw .him. 
raise a pair of binoculars and scour the 
mountainside. It was strewn with rocks, 
and Krauffmann seemed to bo examining 
each of them in turn. 

Hurriedly Ted and Jim backed out of 
Sight. The wind was howling round them, 
and Ted had to shout to make himself 
hejard. " He’s up to something, right 
enough." 

When they felt it safe to look again a new 
discovery awaited them. 

Another figure had appeared from among 
the rocks, a figure dressed differently from 
the native porters. 

■With a sharp gasp Ted raised his own 
binoculars. " It’s not Rhas Tahib, but if 
he; isn’t ono_ of the hi Ilmen I'll cat my 
boots ! " he announced. " He’s talking to 
ICrauffmann and pointing up the ravine ! " 

" Look 1 They’re taking the cases up 
among the rocks ! They’re finding them 
heavy too. That must mean something. 
What’s the chances of getting closer ? " 

" We may be able to do it soon. The 
whole lot of them are going behind that 
great rock." 

Ten minutes passed, however, before Jim 
agreed that the descent to the valley could 
be made with something like safety. 
Apparently Herr Krauffmann believed lie 
had completely bluffed the corfimander, 
for nobody was left to see that the party 
were not being followed. It was a circum¬ 
stance for which Ted and Jim were deeply 
grateful. 

Taking full advantage of the shelter 
provided by the boulders, they scrambled 
down the slope. They halted 20 yards 
above the big rock, then crept down. 


" Silent does it! " Jim warned, as they 
crept round the rock. , ; 

A number of mountain shrubs were 
clustered round it. With infinite care, and 
with Ted a bare'two feet behind, Jim stolfc 
toward one of the bushes. Like Ted, he 
had withdrawn his service revolver and 
had cocked the trigger. Inch by inch 
the bush was pushed aside. The voices 
increased, but still there was no sign of the 
porters or Herr Krauffmann. 

What was to be seen was the series of 
Cases. Each had a board prised away. 
Gleaming metal peeped out. 

" Anti-aircraft guns ! " breathed Ted. 

"In the hands of Rhas Tahib and his 
crowd they’d be deadly 1 weapons against 
the squadron—particularly as our 1 fellows 
would be caught napping ! " 

" There’s a case of hand grenades too. 
Those will be for raiding the villages." 

" You have spoken right, you English 
pigs ! Drop those pistols." 

As they heard the voice behind them 
Jim and Ted swung round. " Rhas Tahib ! " 
they echoed together. 

CHAPTER 4 

The Bandit 

'he bandit held a gun in each hand, and 


T 


there was no argument against their 
ominous muzzles. Angrily, Jim and Ted 
obeyed. Rhas Tahib’s teeth showed white 
in the centre of a satisfied grin. 

Herr Krauffmann blundered up, and his 
face was livid. " For why haf you come 
here ? " he demanded. 

"You ought to know the answer to 
that," Ted told him hotly. " You know 
the penalties for smuggling arms to the 
hillmen. I think the commander will 
have something to say about this." 

" And the fellows of the squadron," 
added Jim. 

Neither he nor Ted, however, felt as sure 
of themselves as their voices suggested. 
That they were properly trapped was plain. 

A glance round the cavern showed them 
there were at least a score of natives upon 


whom Rhas Tahib and Herr Krauffmann 
could call for assistance. True, none of 
Rhas Tahib’s own hillmen were there—the 
cave was evidently only a storehouse for 
the guns and bombs—but the odds were at 
least 20 men against ,two. 

“ Zc squadron ! Ach I If you think you 
arc to go back you make a great mistake ! ’’ 

Rhas Tahib gave a sharp word of command 
and the two captives were swiftly bound 
by two of the natives. Little light pene¬ 
trated into the depths of the cave, but the 
natives worked with uncanny skill, while 
Rhas Tahib’s guns covered them. Jim 
and Ted were then pushed against the wall, 
while Krauffmann and the bandit retired 
to a distance and began to talk together in 
undertones. 

" If we can keep them arguing until the 
squadron come seeking ■ us we’ve still a 
chance," Jim whispered. 

He knew how slender that chance was, 
but he was doing his utmost to keep up his 
spirits and those of Ted. 

" I’ve been thinking hard, but I can’t 
see how we can do it,” was Ted’s low reply. 

" Neither do I. But there must be some 
way.” 

Jim’s eyes were scouring the cave, as 
though he sought an idea. Ted, watching 
him* suddenly saw his clium’s mouth drop 
in amazement. Then Jim’s face became 
strangely impassive. 

" Don’t look—-yet," he breathed. " But 
there’s a fellow over there—seems to be 
talking to the other natives. Tell me if you 
notice anything.” 

Ted waited a few moments before trans¬ 
ferring his gaze casually to the point Jim 
indicated. When he realised what Jim had 
seen lie could not suppress a sharp cry. 

" Jhaloo 1 ” he blurted out. 

Never in his life had he been so astounded. 
Jhaloo, the Indian handyman of the 
squadron, was the last person he expected 
to see. 

" But—how’s he got here ? ” gasped Ted. 

" Oh, there’s nothing really mysterious 
about that. He must have attached himself 
to Herr Krauffmann’s party this morning.” 

Ted nodded. " But—Jhaloo 1 I never 
expected lie was mixed up in this business ! " 

" Well, there he is. We’ve got to lump it! 
Look out ! Here comes Krauffmann again.” 


jacko watches the Buns 


mt 


other Jacko was bustling round 
the kitchen with cake tins, 
currants, flour, and all the other good 
things that go to make a cake— : or so 
Jacko thought. He watched her 


thoughtfully for a little while, 
his face lit up, and lie cried out, " 
cross buns. Cheers ! ’’ , 

Mother Jacko smiled. 

"But they’re not-to be eaten 
Good Friday, mind 1 ” 


then 

Hot- 


until 


" I’m sure Jacko would keep an eye 
on the clock for you," she said. 

Jacko grinned and said lie would. So 
Mother Jacko put the tin in the oven 
and away she went. 

Alter about ted minutes, a delicious 
smell came from the oven. 

" Uuum,’’ murmured Jacko. 

Another few minutes went by and he 
could bear it no longer. He cautiously 
opened the oven door, peeped inside. 



Mother Jacko was furious 


No sooner had Mother Jacko filled 
the cake tin with the bun mixture 
than there came a tap on the kitejien 
door. Mother Jacko frowned. Someone 
always called when she was cooking. 

" Open the door, please, Jacko," 
she said sharply, 

Jacko flung open the door, and there 
stood Miss Ape. She beamed on Mother 
Jacko. " Good morning ! " vshe said. 
" I wonder if you’d like to pop across 
and see Cousin Jane—she’s only here 
for a few moments." 

Mother Jacko hesitated. " Well, 
much as I’d like to, I’m rather anxious 
about leaving the hot-cross buns in the 
oven. They might burn." 

Miss Ape turned to Jacko. 


and saw that the buns were a lovely 
golden brown. 

He pulled the tin out of the oven 
oh to the table. Then he scraped out 
a bun and tasted it. Not quite done, 
but it was jolly good! 

He went on munching. Suddenly he 
realised that the tin was half empty. 
Coo ! He’d catch it. TIe’d' better put 
it back; As he jumped to his feet 
Mother Jacko came in at the door. 

; " Jacko ! " she cried. ■ " What are 
you doing ? ’’ 

And when she saw that half the buns 
were gone and the other half stone 
cold she was furious. 

" Father shall hear about this ! " she 
declared ' 


" You haf meddled too far," he began. 

" Vot happens now is your own blame. 
We haf decided an unpleasant end." 

It. was Rhas Tahib, however, who gave a 
hint of what that end was to be. lie had 
gone to one of the cases, and now he returned 
with a round object in each hand. 

" Time bombs,.you heathens ! ’’ exploded 
Jim. " You wouldn't dare ! ” 

" You giff us no choice. You know too 
much. Zc commander, he must not know.” 

Even as Krauffmann finished speaking 
the bandit leader was giving rapid orders. 
The several cases, with their sinister 
contents, were being carried out of the cave 
again. Very soon they would be in a new 
hiding-place. The cavern seemed to have 
become desolate and cold. Rhas Tahib’s 
voice echoed from the inner depths, into 
the darkness of which neither Ted nor Jim 
could sec. 

With the cruel grin still on his face, the 
bandit put the bombs in position. One he 
set against the wall behind Jim, the other 
behind Ted. 

With a sudden last hope, Jim carefully 
judged the distance that separated his foot 
from the fuse. He was wondering whether 
it might be possible to put out the fuse when 
Rhas Tahib had applied a light and left the 
cave. It was a futile hope. Rha,s Tahib 
was too wily a bird to make such an error, 
and his two captives were too securely 
bound to move more than a couple of inches. 

"You won't get away with it, you black¬ 
guards ! The squadron will hear the 
explosion. Whatever happens to us, they'll 
sec that you pay for it I " 

Rhas Tahib’s grin widened at Jim’s 
words. " Well spoken, brave Englishman. 
You think wc arc fools enough to allow that ? 
Your llying friends will hear nothing but a 
rumble, which they will take for a mountain 
avalanche." 

Rhas Tahib lit the fuses as lie finished 
speaking. Ilerr Krauffmann was already 
backing out of the cave, and the bandit 
chieftain followed. 

Two tiny glimmers of red light behind 
Ted and Jim were moving steadily along the 
floor. In three minutes the bombs would 
be ignited. 

Though the captives struggled and 
squirmed in an effort to reach the fuses 
the attempt was useless. Jim, thought of 
another idea. " Lie down and roll as far 
away as yefu can.” 

He took his own advice, and was rolling 
toward the innermost part of the cave when 
somebody jumped over him. 

" Have no fear, sahibs. Jhaloo is here.” 

Jhaloo spoke quietly, but Jim and Ted 
had never heard more welcome words in 
their lives. ^ 

Before they could reply'the glowing fuses 
were .extinguished with a sandalled foot; 
then, with a sharp knife, Jhaloo cut the 
ropes that bound the captives. 

" Thanks, Jhaloo, but—welt, I thought 
you were on Krauffmann’s side ! ” 

" Jhaloo no traitor. Only Rhas Tahib and 
German infidel are enemies of Jhaloo.” ‘ 

Ilis two listeners were still amazed at their 
good fortune, and they did not fully under-, 
stand these words, until the sound of a 
scuffle came to their ears. It came from 
outside the cavern/-and was followed by- 
loud protests in a guttural voice. 

" Come, sahibs. You will see. Jhaloo 
has spoken with his brothers. Rhas Tahib 
also will make trouble no more.” 

As Jim and Ted emerged a surprising 
sight met them. The native porters had 
turned the tables completely. Rhas Tahib 
and Krauffmann had been surrounded and 
were being bound. They had been swiftly 
relieved of their weapons, and had, been 
taken by utter surprise. Jhaloo and his 
companions had made their plans so secretly 
that resistance had been impossible. 

" Jhaloo and his friends are friends of 
sahibs also. Everyone angry when guns 
found in boxes. Rhas Tahib bad man- 
burn homes and kill everyone.” 

Ten minutes later a different kind of trek 
from the first one was beginning. Rhas Tahib 
and Ilerr Krauffmann no longer headed 
the party. Their protests went unheeded. 
They were being marched back unceremoni¬ 
ously to the plains and the air base. 

It would be a long journey, and Jim and 
Ted, acting as leaders, walked in thoughtful 
silence. Tomorrow they would fly back in 
another plane to retrieve the one they had 
left on the mountain. 

It was Ted who presently broke the 
silence. " Ten thousand rupees! ” he mused. 
" Do you realise, Ted, wc can get our 
discharge ? We’ll be in England in six 
weeks, and then we can look round for that 
garage. When we’ve divided the reward 
. into half we’ll have-" 

" Divided it into three” corrected Jim. 
" One-third is going to Jhaloo. Jhaloo neve) 
forgets, and neither should we.” 

THE END 
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I You Who Know I 

| The CN . : . 1 

| need not be told that it is a paper which | 

1 deals with all the news that really matters ... | 

| that the sensational and the sordid have no place in | 

i its pages . . . that the boy or girl, or the man | 

| or woman, who reads the C N regularly stands out I 

| above the crowd as well-informed concerning the 1 

i affairs of the world today. § 

I {^NOWING this, would you not wish to introduce §f 

§ the paper to a good friend ? Please pass this § 

§ copy on when you have finished with it and show | 

i your friend the Order Form below, which should § 

| be filled in and handed to a newsagent. • | 


ORDER 

FORM 

To 

Newsagent 

Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address: 

Date 

Signature 


H If no newsagent is available the CN can be delivered at any address in S 

j= the world for Ms a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to the j= 

H Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. §j 
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Can yon answer 

THESE QUESTIONS 

people dark 


Why does hot water crack thick 
glass more easily than thin ? 

The heat causes the expansion of the 
inner layer of the glass, while the outer 
layer is still cool and unexpanded. The 
result of this is that the expansion of the 
Inner layer tears the outer layer, which 
will not stretch and therefore must 
break. When the glass is thin there is 
no such unequal expansion. The thin 
layer of glass expands at the same time 
and so there is no undue strain. 

Why is it good to boil potatoes in 
their jackets ? 

Because most of their potassium and 
other salts are to be found chiefly in the 
cells under the skin, and so are thrown 
away when the potato is peeled. Not 
only so, but it seems probable that most 
of the valuable vitamins are also col¬ 
lected chiefly under the skin, and so also 
are wasted with the parings* 


9 

e . 

and 


Why are some 
some fair? 

If we examine with a microscope the 
structure of the skin in animals or human 
beings, we find that it is made up of 
numbers of cells arranged in layers. 
Among these ceils are found colouring 
matter—or pigments, as the artists call 
them; and it is the quantity of -this 
colouring matter present in any individual 
which causes the complexion to be called 
fair or dark. In very fair people there is 
very little pigment ; in very dark people, 
with brown eyes and black hair, there is 
a great deal of pigment; while others 
with not very much pigment are neither 
very fair nor very dark. The pigment 
continues to be produced for many 
years ; but when it ceases the hair 
becomes grey. We see this more easily 
in dark people. 

These are the questions 

Children ask! 

Thousands of questions like these arc answered in 
language that a child can easily understand in 
The New Edition of Arthur Mee's 

CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Post the 
Coupon 


p dm MU mm m cm nu neatBKHoinMHMnninKinn ms tn mm w » n 

B To the EDUCATIONAL BOOK CO., LTD., |j 

B Tallis House, Tallis Street, LONDON, E.C.4. | 

* Please send me FREE Sample Page Booklets describing Arthur Mee’s g 
f I £ N Children’s Encyclopedia and showing how I can have the 10 volumes sent » 

iQY tll€ lV€C ® carriage paid on acceptance of order and first subscription of 5/-. ■ 

Booklets s name. e 

which give a ADDRESS . U 

full l . '. 


particulars. 
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THE 1938 
mDEL HAILWAY 
EXHIBITION 

Locomotives, Coaches, Wagons, etc. Working Models 
and Antiques. © Free rides. © Free Cinema. 

(Central plall, Westminster 

APRIL 19th—23rd. Tuesday, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m, 
Otherl days, 11 a.m. to 10 p.m, 
ADM/SS/ON - - ADULTS 1/3 (including tax). 

CHILDREN (under 12) 6d. 

Rest Lounge, Restaurant and q Special Rates 
Refreshments in the Exhibition w for Parties. 
Hon. Sec.: 85, WOOD VALE, LONDON, N,I0. 


yyhich of these would you like? they're FREE 



TA NTAL1Z E R 

PUZZLE This is 
a really grand 
game for wet 
week-ends. 15 

coupons and Free 
Voucher. ! 




MODEL AERO¬ 
PLANE Width 
17m.,length 19 in. 
Flying instruc¬ 
tions in the box. 
84 coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


CAMERA Takes any 
3i* by 2p film. 
Gives excellent re¬ 
sults. Instructions 
enclosed. 156 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


BOYS' FOOTBALL 

Cowhide leather, 
machine- sewn, 
with strong rub¬ 
ber bladder. 174 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


BAGATELLE BOARD 

You’ll like this 
game — so will 
Dad. With cue 
and balls. 120 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


. To start your collection send a postcard (postage Id.) to Rowntree & Co. Ftd., Dept. SC 41 , 
The Cocoa Works, York, for the free Gift Booklet, which includes a complete list of boys’ 

and girls’gifts and a Free Voucher worth three coupons. HnHwnMnH 


HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO 00 

Just aok your mother to get some 
Rowntree’s Cocoa. Every tin con¬ 
tains Free Gift Coupons — three in 
the quarter-pound size. You get 
coupons with Rownlrcc’s Jellies, too. 
Start collecting the Rowntree’s 
Cocoa coupons right away. You’ll 
soon have enough for your first gift. 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa, made by a special 
predigestive process, actually helps 
children to digest other food and get 
more nourishment from their meals 



..FREE Patterns 

for making these 3 Washing Frocks 


Every girl can make herself pretty new 
frocks with the help of BESTWAY 
books. This one contains 35 designs - 
for Washing Frocks—all of them prac¬ 
tical, easy to make, easy to wash, and 
certain to please any girl of 2 to 15 
years of age. FREE PATTERNS for 


these three washing frocks are included, 
and there is a special offer of three 
other frocks cut out in material—all 
ready to sew—at amazingly low prices. 
You need look no further if you want 
a really charming selection of summer 
frocks for young girls. 

Fashion Book No • 141 


UN'S AND MAIDS' 
WASHING FROCKS 

At all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or *jd. fiosi free (Home or Abroad) 
from BESTWA Y, Bear Alley , Farringdon Street, London , I 1 .C. 4 , 


BBESS SSBSEfl 
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TLc Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the vvorld 
for iis a year. See below. 



April 16, 1938 


Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En* 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Fly 

J cannot understand the fly. 

Is he devoid of feeling ? 

Or does he get a headache when 
He walks along the ceiling ? 

Ici on Parle Francais 





- mm TJw*. 




Le chien La patte Le lapin 

dog paw rabbit 

Le chien de Jim s’est fait mal k 
la patte. Sa patte s’est prise dans 
un terrier de lapin. 

Jim's dog has hurl its paw. Its 
foot got caught in a rabbit-hole . 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
April 17. George Villiers, 2nd 
Duke of Buckingham,died 1687 

18. Erasmus Darwin died . 1802 

19. Lord Byron died . . 1824 

20. Cromwell dissolved the 

Long Parliament . 1653 

21. Henry VII died . . .1509 

22. Sir Henry Campbell- 

Bannerman died . . 1908 

23. Charles II crowned . . 1661 

The C N Calendar 

This calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on April 
16 . The days are now getting 
longer. The black section of the 

Winter Solstice, Dec22v SpringEquinox, March 21 

Shortest Day - 


27 Money Prizes Must Be Won 


JJelow arc six familiar pro¬ 
verbs with two nouns 
missing from each, and these 
are shown in the pictures. 

Can you identify the missing 
nouns and so complete the 
proverbs ? 

1. ALWAYS PUT THE -- 

ON THE RIGHT - 

2. A-MAY IN TIME CUT A 

- ASUNDER 


3 . A CROOKED - WILL 

MAKE A GOOD - 

4. A HANDSOME - OFTEN 

PINCHES THE - 

5 . YOU CANNOT DRIVE A - 

WITH A PAIR OF - 

6 . DON’T SEND FOR A - 

TO BREAK OPEN AN - 

Two prizes of ten shillings 
and 25 half-crowns are offered 
for the best-written correct or 



nearest correct attempts sent 
by girls and boys of 15 or 
under, and allowance will be 
made for age when judging. 
The Editor’s decision is final. 

Write your list on a post¬ 
card, add your natnc^ address, 
and age, and send it to 
C N Competition Number 50, 
1.Taljis House, London, E C 4 
(Comp), to arrive not later 
than first post on Thursday, 
April 21. 

WOULD YOU LIKE AN 
EXTRA HALF-CROWN? 

Why not try to earn one of 
the extra half-crowns offered 
by the Editor ? At the foot 
of your entry write the name 
and address of a friend who is 
not already a reader and who 
promises to take the C N for 
a month. 

If you arc a prizewinner 
and your entry bears the 
name and address of a new 
reader 2s. 6d. will be awarded 
in addition to the prize. 



Autumn Equinox, Sept 2 3 


circle under the names of the 
months shows at a glance how 
much of the year has gone. 


This Week in Nature 
'JTie clouded yellow butterfly 
is seen. The upper wings 
of this insect are of a warm 
orange with a border of black, 
and the lower ones of a pale 
orange-yellow. The larva is 
grass-green in colour and 
feeds on clover. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus, Mars, and 
Uranus are in 
the west, and 
Neptune in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is in 
the south-east. 

The picture 
shows the 

moon at 7.30 a.m. on April 20. 



Make-Believe 

An actor was being engaged 
for a new production. 

” Concerning your salary,” 
said the producer. ” Suppose 
we call it £100 a week ? ” 

“ That will suit me,” said 
the actor. 

” Mark you,-’ continued the 
producer, ” I said that’s what 
we’ll call it. What 3^011 will 
get is ten pounds.” 

A Guinea For a Clever Young Artist 

In last week’s CN the Editor 
offered a guinea for the best 
humorous strip sent by a girl 
or boy of 15 or under, and 
half-a-guinea for any others 
which may be used in the C N. 

There is still time to send 


your sketches. Post them to 
Drawing, Children’s News¬ 
paper, John Carpenter House, 
London, E C 4, to arrive not 
later than Thursday, April 2:. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Changed Letters Word Square 

Rose, nose, .gg$gg 

rise, rope, AVAIL 

Ross • 


S E I N B 
ELLEN 


Cross Word Puzzle 
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TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


B illie and Mary wandered 
up the street till they 
reached the big sweet-shop. 
Here they stopped and gazed 
in silence. The window was 
dressed out to catch the 
children’s eyes in a grand 
display of Easter eggs. Eggs 
of all sizes, and with such gay 
coverings. 

. ” I... know what’s in those 
big ones,” said May. " Joan 
Grey had one last year, and 
inside was a doll in a cradle, 
I wish I could have one.” 

** Well, you won’t,” said 
Billie, " for Mum hasn't any 
pennies for sweets now Dad 
is ill. Besides, ^vvhat good are 
dolls ? I would rather have 
a little bird, or a puppy dog, 


so that I could play with it 
and watch it grow.” 

With this Billie started off 
down the street, and May was 
forced to leave her window¬ 
gazing. They called in at the 
grocer’s to buy some things 
and then set off for home. 

Here a surprise awaited 
them. Big Brother Ted was 
coming up from the country 
where lip worked on a poultry 
farm, and would arrive in 
time for tea. Dad was down¬ 
stairs, and sitting in his arm¬ 
chair for the first time for six 
weeks. How the two bustled 
and scurried to help Mum 
get the tea! At last he came; 
the tea was made and they 
all sat down. 


© % 
After tea Ted opened the 
box he had brought. 

“ It is a present for each of 
you,” he said/ 

For Dad and Mum there 
was golden farm butter and 
thick, rich cream. For the 
children, something wrapped 
very carefully in layers and 
layers of cotton-wool. Gently, 
each bundle was unrolled. 
Then, to their amazement, 
they saw in each bundle a 
large white egg.. , 

” This is your Easter egg; 
but I must break it for you,” 
said Ted. 

He lightly tapped each 
shell, and, wonder of wonders, 
it broke in two and out came 
a fluffy little baby chick ! 


TAP! TAP! 

“ I brought them for you 
from the farm because you've 
always wanted something 
alive. Now you will be able 
to feed them and watch them 
grow, and perhaps one day 
they will lay real eggs for you 
to cat.” 

You may be sure that 
Billie and May were proud of 
their Easter eggs with real 
chicks inside. They cared for 
them so well that soon Dad 
had to make a little run for 
them outside, with a little 
coop to sleep in. 

” Much nicer than chocolate 
eggs,” said Billie, ” because 
you eat them and they’re 
done, but we shall have these 
for years and years ! ” 



Remove the sixpence without touch-1 Arrange the yachts in their finishing) Take a pencil and trace the way the rider must go I What are the two birds hidden in each 
ing the tumbler or the pennies [ order to show what is taking, place | to reach the finishing point without crossing a line l oval i Use alternate letters for each name. 

The answers to the first, second, and fourth pu^les will'appear next week 



For CLEANLINESS 
plus LUSTRE 
you must do this! 

Shampooing alone Is not enough to give 
your hair both Cleanliness and Lustre. 
Every day the dirt and dust in the atmos¬ 
phere clings tenaciously to your hair 
obscuring Its light-reflecting qualities, sub¬ 
duing its sparkle and charm. 

To get rid of this beauty-spoiling film — to 
make sure that your hair is always clean, 
beautifully LUSTROUS and sparkling with 
enchanting highlights, brush a little 
4 Dandcrine ’through your hair every night. 
The Improvement will positively astound 
you. Your hair and scalp are thoroughly 
cleansed of dirt, dust, excess oil and dand¬ 
ruff ; every hair comes to life and acquires 
a glorious sheen. 

‘ Danderine * will bring out true natural 
colour, stop Tailing hair, encourage healthy 
new growth and effectively prevent the 
brittleness often caused by hard water. 
You will also find ‘ Danderine ’ marvellous 
for setting your waves. Start using it 
today. Bottles, 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6. Of all 
chemists and stores. 

'Danderine’ 

ic CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new Issues. KKNYA-TANQAN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA IUCA {largo Pictorial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA, Ocorgo VI, ANDORRA. 
New Issuo, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA {Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), cto., and 4 
FINE GEORGE Vl CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4id. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who. 
ask for my approvals, a freo set of 6 PERU, Including 
New Isstifc. Bargains : 100 B. Colonials, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45’ 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
l’.eceivo an additional freo set.—H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 

KING FAROUK PACKET AND 
25 SOVIET RUSSIA FREE! 

This wonderful offer includes a stamp depleting the 
Egyptian King who was married a short time ago, also 
Montenegro, Ukraine, Sets of Australasia and Checho¬ 
slovakia, Philippines*, old Canadians, etc. Finally, the . 
magnificent set of 25 different Soviets featuring rare 
ove:-prints, large imperfs., pictorials, Bieklo and hammer 
and famous Bolsheviks. To the first 500 applicants we 
will include also a useful ruled DUPLICATE ALBUM. 
All absolutely freo. .Tusfc send 2d. post, requesting 
approvals and free 1938 Cataloguo. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), LIVERPOOL. 

1 OWA*«'" e *^^ 

FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE 
INFANTS HOSPITAL 

which is entirely dependent upon volun¬ 
tary contributions for its maintenance. 
There are now 100 cots; accommodation 
for seven Nursing Mothers; an Out¬ 
patient Department; X-Ray; Artificial 
Sunlight and Massage Departments; a 
Research Laboratory; a Lecture Theatre ; 
and a Milk Laboratory. Subscriptions 
should be addressed to The Secretary, 
The Infants Hospital, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W.i, 


rsNewspai_.___ _ _ „ . ^ . . . .. 

House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine I’ost. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1920, at the Post Office, Boston, Main Subscription Hates every¬ 
where : 11s a year ; 5a Od for six months. It can also be obtained from tiic Solo Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd, April 1C, 1938. 

S.L. 









































































































































































